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Hospitality keynotes gracious living in Mexico... 


Land of contrast and charm. 


Here ycu will find romance and excitement; 
sightseeing, resting and relaxing amidst exotic, co- 


lorful surroundings. 


You will experience unforgettable thrills ex- 
ploring vestiges of ancient civilization and when 
shopping in picturesque villages for unbelievably 
beautiful handmade arts and crafts. 

Everywhere ideal, springlike weather, and colonial cities 


with 20th Century conveniences. 


And... travel is so very inexpensive in Mexico. 
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Come to Mexico, by train, by plane or in your own car. Plan now to visit 


Mexico... for the gayest, most stimulating, most g!orious vacation ever! 


For further informaticn, write to 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Avenida Juarez 89 Mexico City, Mexico 


Cab'te address: DI-GE-TUR 














VISITORS IN MEXICO: — | 


Carry back with you the most memorable 


souvenir of your Mexican. visit 


Subscribe to. 
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The Program of Pres. Ruiz Cortines 


E MAY form an aceurate idea regarding 

the constructive program carried out by 

the administation of President Ruiz Corti- 

nes by analyzing the disbursements of the 
federal budget for the current year. 

Representing the sum of four billion one hund- 
red and fifty-eight million pesos, which exceeds by 
one hundred and fifty-nine million pesos that of the 
previous year and is the highest in national annals, 
and formulated upon most conservative ealculations 
of federal income, this budget reveals the country’s 
sound economic position, and at the same time provi- 
des a foreeast of its economie progress for the eur- 
rent year, For the course of Mexico’s entire econumy 
is largely determined by the distribution of govern- 
ment funds, by the direct influence such distribution 
may bear upon private enterprise, upon agriculture 
and industry. 

Stressing the need to maintain the high standing 
of national eredit, the budget’s major disbursement, 
that of nine hundred and fiftv-threc million, nine 
hundred and thirty-two thousand pesos, has been as- 
signed to the servicing and liquidation of the out- 
standing publie debt. This amount, though slightly 
below that of the previous year, provides for the 
prompt meeting of all internal and external obliga- 
tions 

Next to this amount, the sum of seven hundred 
and thirty-four million, three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand pesos, has heen assigned to the Ministry of Com- 
munications and Publie Works. This high appropria- 
tion defines the official viewpoint that the expansion 
of the network of highways, railways and air-tran- 
snort sets the nace of the nation’s social and eeonomie 
development. More than half of this appropriation, 
or the sum of four hundred and thirty-seven million 
pesos, will be invested in the eonstruetion of trunk 
and branch highways, with a prefrence for such which 
ereate an outlet for agricultural products. Seventy- 
five million pesos will be spent on highway conserva- 
tion: one hundred and thirty million for the reha- 
hilitation of railwavs and the purchase of rolling 
stock; forty-two million for the constrnuetion and 
maintenance of airports, and more than thirty mil- 
lion on the improvement ef sea ports. 

The third largest appropriation, amounting to five 
hundred and twenty-four million nesos, has been 
eranted to the Ministry of Hyvdranlie Resources, of 
which amount three hundred and. sixty-one million 
will he spent on the construction of small and large 
irrigation svstems that will considerably enlarge the 
country’s tillable area. Preference will be given to 
projects that ¢an be completed within the shortest px 
riod of time and thus effectively contribute toward 

rapid increase in agricultural produetion—one of 
the basie aims pursued bv the present administration 

Further pursuing this aim, the government ohas 
essioned sixtv-two million. seven hundred and sixty 
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cieht thousand nesos to the. Minist: Veoricultare 
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hundred and fifty million pesos te the 








National Bank of Agricultural Credit for crop tinan 
cing: four million to the Commission on Corn Produc 
tion; more than ten million for the National Reforest 
ation Campaign, and an equal amount for seed selec 
tion, plague extermination, and water and soil con 
servation, 


The appropriation for the Ministry of Publie 
Education, amounting to four hundred and seventy 
nine million, six hundred and eighty-five thousand 
pesos, and representing an increase of fifty-three «nil 
lion pesos over that of 1952, stands in the fourth pla 
ce on the list. This important increase reveals that the 
new government is determined to lend a greater mn 
pulse to combatting illiteracy, that its purpose is to 
enlarge the means of popular education as the basie 
factor of national progress 

In order to accelerate the trend of industrializa 
tion the government has provided the sum of a hund- 
red and eighty-six million pesos, of whieh amount a 
hundred and fifty million pesos have been granted 
to the Federal Commission of Electricity. This amount, 
added to the above Coommission’s income from oper 
ation of power plants, brings up the total available 
for the construction of new generating plants to two 
hundred and eighty million pesos, and assures an im- 
portant increase in the country’s electric power volu 
me. The rest of this appropriation, or the sum of thirty 
six million pesos, will be invested in financing enter 
prises of coke production, manufacture of machinery 
and railway rolling stock. 

More than two hundred and forty-four million 
pesos have been allotted for the expansion of public 
health and social security services, whereof more than 
a hundred and eleven million pesos have been appor 
tioned to the Departments of Social Seeurity and Ci 
vil Pensions; fifty million pesos to subsidize hospi 
tals and asylums; thirty million pesos for sanitary 
engineering works, and tairty-eight million pesos for 
the maintenance of hospitals. 

The government has granted a ten percent inerea 
se in the salaries of government employees—a just 
and timely measure 
ditional expenditure of a hundred and two million 
pesos. On the other hand, all government offices lave 


which represents a total ad 


heen reorganized in order to achieve the highest norms 
of economy and efficiency, 

The proportion of the federal budget designated 
for public works reaches the unprecedented sum of one 
billion, one hundred and ninety-si< million pesos 
nearly all of which will be spent on projects of been 
diate benefit. The respective budgets for each of the 


Ministries have been studied with utmost eare. in or 


der to avoid superfluous expenditures and to achieve 
the quickest and vreatest results in the pursuit of he 
vyovernment’s salient aim to alleviate eeononmn nif 
and to neeelerate the soeial and t« ‘ 

he natior 








urro 


KE is only a small breed of donkey, but he is a 

personality. There is something about the look 

of him—the slim legs, barrel body, and sad 

clown face—that brings out the feelings you 
once had for the teddy bear. Many a visitor to Mexico 
has yearned to have a burro for a pet. But the little 
donkey is sober and industrious—a worker, not a toy. 
It is said that although he responds to affection, he 
vets along just as well without it, 

Only once have | seen a playful burro. Tle was a 
fuzzy youngster romping in a field with two children 
With a side glance that seemed deliberately teasing, 
he would wait for them to come near, then tear oft 
in a joyous stiff-legged gallop while the ch?’ ren 
shrieked with laughter. 

A few minutes later, walking down the road, 
came upon a different pieture—an old burro lying in 
the dirt, his back a raw mass of pack sores. Passing 
cars swirled dust over him. His eyes were half closed 
in mortal weariness. Twenty years before, he joo was 
kieking up his heels in a pasture, full of the joy of 
heing alive. 

The burro is a worker of ancient lineage. Thou- 
sands of years ago the Egyptians trained him to be 
useful to men, and he has been toiling for them ever 
since. It is thought that he came to Spain from North 
Afriea, allhocgh there is also an Asiatic breed. 
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By Sylvia Martin 


Mexican gentlemen of culture, divided into two 
camps, are still arguing over the merits and demerits 
of colonial Spain. On one point the factions agree: 
Spain sent the burro to America, and nothing bad 
can be said about the sturdy little donkey. 

The Mexican Indian had no domestic animals ex- 
cept dogs. The first animal brought by the Spaniards 
filled him with such superstitious awe that it made 
the Conquest that much easier—the horse won the 
batt!e with the Indians even more than Spanish lanees. 

The burros came after the Conquest. Whole dro- 
ves were brought by priests and missionaries to carry 
their possesions to the remotest corners of the country. 
There is little use for the wheel in a roadless, mount- 
ainous land. 

While the horse remained Spanish and noble, the 
burro quickly became tipico (native). The priests en- 
‘couraged the Indians to use him. There was much 
work to be done. Iluman backs were not broad en- 
ough to carry all the loads—ores from the mines, wood 
and stone for churches and haciendas, and produce 
for market. 

Today, white trucks and freight trains haul the 
gant cargoes of mass production, the burro carries 
on for farner, peasant, and small tradesman. He is 
still the inyportant link between town and country. 

Continued on page 49 


By Luis Hidalgo. 














Mexican Agriculture 


and Rural Industry 


OR THIRTY YEARS Mexieo has been striving 


revive its agriculture bron the stagnation 
primitive peonage of the nineteenth century and 
subsequent revolutionary ruin between LOl0 
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Using 1929 as the base year, official data indicate 


that the total volume of agricultural production dur 
ing the Diaz period marked a pre-revolutionary index 
of 151.9 in 1909, with a high food produetion out 
put (probably exaggerated) of 203.8 in 1907. With 
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of resources used for the production of foodstuffs for 
domestic consumption is deciining, in spite of the fact 
that the areas available for such crops have been ex- 
tended.,’’ 

‘Consequently, along with the recent greatly im- 
proved export tonnages, notably in cotton, coffee, and 
henequen, Mexico remains a heavy food importer, es- 
pecially in wheat and sometimes, as in 1951, in corn, 
The trend toward seientifie and commercialized farm- 
ing in recent years—irrigation, mechanization, ferti- 
lization, and related improvements—has been applied 
more to industrial and export production than to do- 
mestie food crops, Thus cultivation risks are higher 
in the more vital field of foodstuff for the growing 
population, 

The Mexican population has inereased by about 
two-thirds since the Diaz period, from roughly 15 mil- 
lions to more than 25 millions. Compare that increase 
with the foregoing food--production indices, and it is 
evident that Mexico actually has been losing ground 
during the past half century in the effort to feed itself. 
Population estimatedly will more than double during 
the coming half century. Can Mexican agriculture 
catch up with that rate, much less exceed it, to impro- 
ve living standards and feed industrialization’s yawn- 
ing maw! The challenge is a tremendous one, fraught 
with discouraging obstacles; and there is real danger 
that the government may rot face up to it in the over- 
fascination with the presumed cure-all of industria- 
lization that has marked official economic policy since 
the Cardenas regime. 


The 1940 census found 3.8 million persons, or 65 
per cent of the economically active population, em- 
ployed in agriculture. Estimates based on prelimin- 
ary data from the 1950 census indicate that the pro- 
portion has dropped to vetween 55 and 60 per cent, 
with 4.2 to 4.5 million then engaged in agricultural 
work. Meanwhile, there also has been a substantial 
drift of farm population from the choked, central re- 
gion to newly developed areas, particulary the irri- 
gated lands of the north. 

Bank of Mexieo data show that agricultural in- 
come has increased 5.7 times during the ten-year pe- 
riod 1938-48, while national income increased 4.8 ti- 
mes. That is, agricultural income inereased from 910 
million pesos, or 17 per cent of national income in 
1938, to 4,060 million pesos, or 20 per cent of the na- 
tional income in 1948, The figures include farm, ranch, 
fishing, and forestry enterprises. Even so, that aver- 
ages out at little more than 1000 pesos yearly per 
agricultural worker, and that figure is extremely de- 
ceptive. The higher return of commercialized agricul- 
ture for industrial and export crops weighs heavily 
in that average, while the bulk of Mexieo’s farm la- 
bor, on ejidos and small hoidings, is still engaged 
in subsistence agriculture, 

To be sure, the general price index of agricultu- 
ral production (with 1929 as 100) moved from 128 
in 1939 to 407 in 1949, and the total value index of 
agricultural produetion moved from 159.7 to 701.4 
during the same period. Farm workers, however, in- 
creased numerically by probably more than a_ half 
a million during the same period. Industrial and ex- 
port crops were favored mostly by the price inerea- 
ses. And, finally, the postwar peso would buy rough. 
lv only a fourth of what the prewar peso would. The 
majority of individual farmers and farm laborers un- 
doubtedly have lost ground in real ineome during the 
past deeade, despite the tact that the real per-capita 
income for the country as a whoie increased by about 
a fourth between 1939 and 1950. 
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An analysis of the 1940 census indicates that ty- 
pical farm income then was roughly ten dollars an 
acre, with the average daily farm wage around 40 
cents. Though farm income and wages have multi- 
plied in peso terms since then, it is still apparent that 
hetween 55 and 60 per cent of the employed popula- 
tion, those in agriculture and their families, are liv- 
ing on only 20 per cent of the national income. That 
is a small gain indeed for the agricultural economy 
us a whole, considering the subsistence status from 
which it has to move toward meeting the enormous 
tasks posed by rapid national population growth. 

Despite a bad drought and frost, agricultural pro- 
duce for consumption and export during the fiscal 
year that ended | September 1951, totaled in value 
5,695 million pesos, a 602-million-peso increase over 
the previous year. Discounting for fresh inflation 
during that period, volume gains, nevertheless, were 
made in a number of crops for a net physical increase, 
though losses were marked in some areas such as su- 
gar. Sugar and rice exports for example, were ban- 
ned in January 1952, until produetion could curb pri- 
ce rises, 


Given the limitations of the land as viewed pre- 
viously, it is not surprising that by 1950 Mexico had 
no more than 21 million acres of harvested area, 
roughly four-fifths of an acre per capita, or appro- 
ximately four and one-half acres per agricultural wor- 
ker. Those facts unmistakably reveal an acute agri- 
cultural land shortage, and indicate a combination of 
abnormally low possible productivity and a large farm- 
labor surplus. That surplus is underlined by the faet 
that Mexico can allow tens of thousands of migratory 
laborers, both legal braceros and illegal *wetbacks,’ 
to go to the United States every harvest season with 
no appreciable effect on Mexican agricultural pro- 
duction. That general problem has only been dented 
by vast government efforts in irrigation, reclamation, 
clearing and improvement, and colonization during 
the past decade. 

Mexico invested 2.2 billion pesos in irrigation 
works between 1946 and 1950, but that only partly 
accounted for the 13 per cent increase in harvested 
area in the 1948-50 period. The 1951 report of the 
United Nations Economie Commission for Latin Ame- 
rica credits a fourth of that increase to newly irriga- 
ted land and three-fourths to clearing and opening 
up new non-irrigated Jand. A recent Mexican study 
shows that irrigation served about 42 per cent of cul- 
tivated land in 1950, against a fourth in 1940, That 
would indicate that approximately 51. million acres 
were irrigated in 1950, 

During the fiseal year ending | September 1951, 
The Department of Ilydraulie Resourees—to which 
supervision of irrigation districts has een transter- 
red from the Department of Agriculture—handled 642 
million pesos in related projects, benefiting 868,500 
acres. Subsequently, President Aleman reported that 
Mexico’s cultivated acreage had increased to nearly 
24 million acres, or about 5 million acres over the pre- 
vious year. New clearings, areas opened by new roads 
and irrigation accounted tor that remarkable showing, 
though revised methods of reporting statistics may 
have had something to do with it. At any rate, it 
looks as if Mexico soon may reach at least an acre 
per inhabitant in harvested area. 

Water Development Department data in 1949 in- 
dicate that Mexican water resources, surface, and un- 
derground (the latter admittedly sketchily surveyed), 
might irrigate some 20 million acres. The Aleman ad- 
ministration planned to realize about half that presum- 
ed potential through 1952, for a rough total of perhaps 

Continued on page 51 
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La Quebrada at Acapulco. 









Photo. By Carlos Liane 


hristmas at Acapulco 


() vet to Acapuleo hy car we crossed thirteen 
mountain ridges of savage beauty. But the ap- 
proach by airplane perhaps does the town more 

justice than that by the motor highway. From 
the air you see it at once—an_ exquisite fantasy 
in miniature set against the Pacifie’s liquid sapphire 
vy the road it unfolds in foam-flecked beaches, in 
green hills, in pastel daubs of stuceo walls, in jutting 
rocks and fearsome precipices, in tile roofs with gras- 
ses idling in the breeze, in white and pea-green sails, 
in spiraling ribbons of roads, in wharves and piers 
with drying nets like spider webs in silver-gilt. It is 
a labyrinth of steps and stairs, with tangles of coral 
vines and tidal waves of bougainvillea. Exeept for 
rims of bay beach and a grassy flat just large enough 
for a landing field, Acapuleo is all up and down, like 
Taxco. 

Ifere the earth upheaved to form a haphazard but 
tightly land locked harbor. Some of it rushed into 
¢liffs and stark promontories. Some of it spread out 
in the shape of a bird’s wing. There it circled gently 
like a curve of the new moon to form white-gold ba 
thing-beaches. The topography of Aeapuleo is. the 
most exciting of any western port from Alaska to the 
tip of Chile. 

From the simple plaza, with its undistinguished 
church, radiate the streets of the humble every-day- 
of-the-year folks. The heights above the ocean and 
the edges about the bay have Leen taken by the well- 
to-do for their seasonal villas. Spread out on differ- 
ent levels, the man-built town climbs and twists. Vil- 





By Hudion Strode 


las like varicolored stairsteps aseend the hills. Soni 
houses seem to crouch in poekets between boulders 
Others defy the laws of gravity and tempt destruetion 
by partially hanging over a precipice, 

Out in the blue bay the fishing smacks of these 
who catch fish to live mingle neighborly with the 
pleasure yachts of those who fish for sport. Over the 
still lagoons pass the shadows of the red-and-silver 
passenger planes on eight-a-day schedules. And at any 
unpremeditated hour glide the shadows of flamingos, 
just as those of their ancestors did a thousand vears 


Near to where the yaeht-club pier how stands, sil 
ver from Taxeo mines was loaded on boats for Manila 
and Hong Kong in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Fabries and spices and porcelains of the 
Kast were unloaded to grace the viceregal houses of 
Spanish officials and the haeciendas of Creole land 
lords. There at the corner of the plaza where the mo 
dernistie Hlotel La Marina stands, muleteers of the 
caravans guzzled and diced between trips. After Me 
xican Independence the traffie from the East ceased, 
and there was little intercourse between the port and 
the capital. The royal highway fell into disrepair 


Today Acapuleo is like a town that has been 
awakened from a century-long siesta. A dozen years 
ago there was searcely a tourist. ‘‘Only yesterday’’ 
did the government complete the automobile high 
way. Now distance has been telescoped. The weeks 
my mule pack have been rubbed out. Ejigh: hours 
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by expert driving from Mexico City, or one and a 
half by plane. Now that Acapuleo has been redisco- 
vered, it has already superceded many favorite resort 
towns. Some of the international set that flocked to 
Cannes and Antibes began drifting to Aeapuleo in 
1959, adding a dash of ultra-sophistication to the in- 
gredients that make atmosphere of the little seaport. 
The breath of society gossip permeates the hour of 
the epéritif. A well-known Continental countess had 
just taken a house for the season and frightfullv up- 
set her aristocratic Lritish male seeretary by bring- 
ing in a Cuban prize fighter to make a ‘‘ménage a 
trois.’’ 

When we arrived on the afternoon of Christmas 
ive, we drove straight to a brand-new hotel on a hill 
overlooking the bay. It was a charming layout, most- 
ly roof garden and terrace, and each room was a cot- 
tage with bath and private veranda. Along with tea 
we rook a quinine capsule as precaution against ma- 
laria 

On the sheltered beach, men and women of vari- 
ous nationalities and complexions were still taking 
the declining sun and splashing in the water, Umbrel- 
las made red, blue, and yellow polka dots on the 
creamy beach. Here nerves were soothed or exeited, 
love was made, children grew strong, refugees found 
solace, discordant city rhythms were stilled, the es- 
ecapist believed in escape for an hour at least. 

‘Bor the fisherman there are swordfish and mar- 
lin and giant rays in the ocean,’’ Jim said. ‘‘For the 
hunters there are deer and mountain eat, and in the 
marshy regions of the Laguna a plenitude of mallard 
in season and alligators at all times.”’ 

After a swim, we went for a highball to the Mi- 
rador bar, hewn in the side of a precipice that rises 
sheer above the Pacific. It was like a tiny theater, with 
booths for opera boxes. The first evening show is a 
performance of the sunset’s color organ, with the 
waves pounding out a magnificent accompaniment on 
the rocks a hundred and fifty feet below. When dark- 
ness fell, we had dinner at La Rivera and then drove 
through the town. 

Down hills and up hills eame processions of party 
folk going to ‘‘posadas.’’ bearing candles and chant- 
ing litanies. The folk of Aeapuleo who were not in- 
vited to a ‘‘posada’’ were taking their tun where they 
found it. In the poorer sections, the bodegas and 
**fondas’’ were erowded with men listening to the 
wail of  jukeboxes—the ‘*tragadiezes, ‘‘swallow- 
dimes,’’ as the Mexieans had aptly named them. 

Sitting in darkened doorways with guitars aeross 
their knees, men ‘‘made ballads blossom with their 
cultivating fingers,’’ feeding their hopes with song; 
virls, half hidden, half reluetant, listened from be- 
hind iron-grilled windows. In the plaza, a romantie- 
eved dock worker, leaning against a laurel tree, turn- 
ed himself into a human mockingbird and drew and ad 
miring throng as he imitated the lament of the mourn- 
ing dove, the harsh mew of the sea gull, the calls of 
scores of songsters. 

At half-past eleven the crowds from the plaza 
began pouring into the lighted cathedral like moths 
seeking candle flames. At midnight the ‘‘misa del 
gallo.’’ the mass of the coek, was celebrated with all 
the pomp and ceremony within the local ecclesiastical 
scope. And then the people went home to suppers of 
lamb and wine. Some went to parties that lasted un- 
til dawn: some drank themselves to sleep in the **pul 


querias’’ along the wharves. But no one looked in 
his stocking on Christmas morning; for in Mexieo the 
right time to give presents is on January sixth, the 
dav when the Wise Men brought gifts to the Christ 
Child. On Twelfth night the eh'tdren of this land with 
out chimneys would put their huaraches out upon the 
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balconies or in the patios, so that the Wise Men—- 
not Santa Claus—could fill them with goodies as they 
passed. 

On Christmas morning we took breakfast at Los 
Flamingos. The hotel stretches its modern architee- 
ture along the rim of an orange and slate-blue preci- 
pice more than three hundred and fifty feet above 
the Pacific. If was as extensive as a transcontinental 
streamliner, Every room and suite had an ocean view 
with railed tarrace and long chairs. The dining-room 
had no outside walls, only a highbeamed roof; and 
one portion of it disposed even of roof. for those who 
liked to tan while they ate, or to chat with the yellow- 
and-blue macaws moored in papaya trees. 


7 * 


Out in the ocean, a whale was spouting, and some- 
limes enormous fish that looked no larger than an- 
chovies from our great height leaped high out of the 
water. The view cried out for a temple. tut the 
magnificence of the seascape did not subdue the anpe- 
tite, and we all ate heartily of pancakes. 

Ten miles along the coast, northwest of the mo- 
dernity of Los Flamingos, the scene changes drama- 
tically. Bamboo huts at the jungle’s edge might make 
you think you had been trasported to Afriea. We had 
motored here after breakfast, and now we were spend- 
ing Christmas morning relaxing in grass hammocks 
under a loggia of palm thateh, with the Paeifie stretch- 
ing before us to China. The four of us lay in a kind 
of charmed silence as the symphony of the pounding 
sea poured out its musie and the walls of waves broke 
into spray like lemon petals. Never, even in’ mid 
wean, had a sea seemed more vast to me. The eve be- 
held nothing but an infinity of indigo under the lae- 
quered bowl of heaven. It was like resting at the ed- 
ges of Nirvana, 

As minutes and then quarter-hours passed, fa- 
miliarity muted the boom of the sea, and my breath 
came and went with more profound and even rhythms. 
Impereeptibly, | glanced at my companions on the left 
and the right. Jim—with his prominent, highbred Ita- 
han nose making a fine subjeet for a mummy’s pro- 
fi'e-—was as motionless as a figure on a sareophagus 
Andrée lay like a supple statue, her gentle breathing 
stirring the azure silk of her open-throated blouse. 
Though young Max was beyond my range of vision, 
he too was as still as if asleep, 

The row of hammocks stretehed on and on, until 
there were thirty of them for hire. But we four had 
the beach to ourselves. On Christmas morning. other 
folk did something else besides commune with sea- 
scapes and drowse in hammocks. 

A dog barked without conviction. [T turned and 
saw figures emerging from the clustering palm trees 
and bamboo shacks across the flat stretehes of sand 
behind us. In their van came a dusky lad with a gleam- 
ing machete in his hand and bag of fresa coconuts on 
his back. Ile looked like a shepherd hov deseended 
from a Del Sarto eanvas, and walked with an air of 
manly self-sufficiency, as it he had always e@ot on 
well with the world’s people. Tle spread his coconuts 
on the thateh-shaded sand by us. ran his hand through 
his black ringlets, and began dexterously whacking 
through the hard fibrous easing of a nut 

Though | had not realized [| was thirstv, no eup 
of neetar could have been more weleome than the eool 
As we quattfed 


/ 


the green-white liquid in the tropical noon, it seemed 


refreshing draught of coconut water 


better than any Christmas eggnog 

Three little women had followed the boy across 
the sands, each with a basket over arm. Thev were 
all verv thin and light-cinnamon in color. and of in- 
determinate ages: but two of them were not too old 
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for childbearing, for they carried a baby apiece in 
their free arm. They looked strangely akin to noma- 
die desert women I had known in Algeria, but little 
like the stolid Indian squaws of the West. Behind 
them came a ragtag assortment of girls and boys. And 
bringing up the rear at a respectful distance were 
three ribby, woeful-looking little dogs of a sickly yel- 
low-brown. color, 


‘*‘What do the women want?’’ I asked, 
“To sell you fish,’’ Jim said. 


“That they have cooked in’ those shacks?’ 
| said, with a ‘‘norteamericano’’ emphasis of dismay. 
And then before he could answer, the fried fish aroma 
reached me, mingled with the fragrance of eut green 
limes. The diminutive women shyly took their stands 
hetween the heads of our four hammocks. The two 
with the babies laid them in the shade of the loggia, 
and immediately little girls squatted to tend them. 
The jet-eyed babies did not blink or complain. [saw 
why people said the most resigned expression on earth 
is that of an Indian baby. 


The odor became more beguiling as one of the 
women thrust her basket closer under my nose. An 
earthenware platter was piled with golden-brown fried 
fish hardly larger than silver dollars. A saucer of 
sweet green limes cut in quarters lay beside the piled 
fish. Warnings against unsanitary methods vanished 
in a single deep inhalation. I decided to try ‘‘one.”’ 
| took it gingerly and squeezed lime juice plentifully, 
somewhat like a disinfectant. When I bit into the 
morsel and got a good taste, my expression of delight 
made them all laugh, even the little women. ‘‘ What 
do you call them?’’ | asked enthusiastically, smack- 
ing my lips and reaching for another. 

**Mojarra,’’ Jim said, with his mouth full, ‘* They 
come from the lagoon.”’ 


‘They are better than pompano at Antonie’s or 
the fillet of sole at Marguery’s,’’ I said, and reached 
for another and another. 


The three thrown-away-looking curs hovered on 
the edges of the party dejeeted and without illusion. 
Petrouchka seemed uncertain that they belonged to 
the dog spicies. ‘‘Why don’t you feed your skele- 
tons?”’ Jim asked the boy with the machete. 


‘There's hardly enough for us to eat.’’ The boy 
smiled enchantingly. “But they like fishbones,’’ he 


added, 


I called one of the pitiful creatures and prepared 
a fish for him, property, with lime juice. The child- 
iggled. The cur took it hesitantly, unbelieving, 
h fare wasn’t for the likes of him. Then his 
eyes bulged with surprise and delight as mine must 


ren gigg 
uc 


es if su 


have cone, 
“What do you eall the dog?’’ L asked the boy. 
* Almirante.”’ 


‘*Admiral. That’s a fine name,’’ | said **}low did 
you ever think of it for this specimen?’’ The boy 
shrugged and smiled. ‘* And what is this one named?”’ 
1 pointed at an even more emaciated eur, with pale 
blodshot eves, crept forward humbly. ‘*Brisa.’’ Bree- 
ze. An almost poetic vilt for nomenclature, or was it 
irony? Breeze looked as if the faintest stir of wind 
would blow him from the face of the earth. ‘‘And 
this one??? | asked as the third and most poor-rela 
tiony of them all sneaked up for a morsel. The faney 
hac heen qui kly spent, or even as a puppy he had 
been worth study, for he was merely called Seeond 
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‘You will notice,’’ Jim said, **that all dogs at 
the seashores in Mexico look as if they are made of 
bamboo with a bit of skin stretched over the rods 
They say it’s beeause the constant diet of fishbones 
hurts their intestines so they can't digest properly.”’ 

| began to bite the flesh from the bones of the 
fish and give the dogs only the meat. The children 
exchanged looks of astonished glee, as if | had been 
a Punch and Judy show. When we had cleaned out 
one platterful, the dogs and I, and Andrée and Max 
bad had all they wanted from another, | settled the 
bill. For all the fish and limes, the charge was some 
thing like twenty U.S, cents without tip. Living comes 
cheap in the tropies ten miles from Acapuleo. 

The women and the smaller children dispersed 
across the hot noonday sands. The boy who had come 
first remained out of curiosity or because he liked 
our company. Max asked his name, ‘Natividad, at 
your service.’’ ** Natividad’’—the Nativity—the Span 
ish word for Christmas. *‘Why?’’ asked Max. 

‘Because today I am ten years old,”’ 

Natividad was the handsomest child I had seen 
in Mexico, and he looked different. He was quicker 
to smile than pure Indian children and less shy. *‘ It's 
the touch of Negro blood in him,’’ Andrés said. In 
the midst of the poverty about him, he had a well 
nourished look and a lively, intelligent expression 

Max asked about his school, Ten years old and 
he had never had a day’s schooling. ‘It’s a pity,’’ we 
said, a shame.”’ 

“Oh, T don’t know,’’ he said eavalierly. ‘Life 
and experience will teach me all 1 need to know 

Natividad’s mother, the parent with the Negro 
strain, could not read or write. But the father, who 
seemed to have as much Spanish as Indian blood, 
could, Yet he was apparently not perturbed by his 
children’s Jack of edueation. He himself ran a leased 
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motorboat and took men fishing in the lagoon or acted 
as a guide on alligator hunts. For that sort of work 
book learning was not essential. 


The house of Natividad’s parents was one of a 
little cluster of huts under the coconut palms. It had 
one enclosed bedroom with bamboo walls, but living- 
room and kitehen and nursery were al fresco, cover- 
ed only by a roof of piled palin leaves. But the dwel 
ling was not dirty. Though a cock and some hens 
were privileged to stroll about like relatives, the 
hard-packed dirt floor of the loggia was cleanly swept 
The bath was twenty feet away 
boo under a mango tree in a space hardly larger than 


a sereen of cut bam- 


an ordinary bathtub, with a great earthenware jar 
(co dip water from and sloosh over the bathers’ stand- 
ing body. There was no visible toilet. The family evi- 
dently took to the reeds behind the house at the edge 
ol the lagoon, 

Here, as Jim pointed out, litthe in’ the manner 
of living had changed since before the Conquest. Un- 
der a shelter of palmetto leaves families were born, 
lived, and died. They still slept on straw mats, with 
sometimes hammocks for the babies-—like the one 
Natividad’s naked baby brother was sleeping in now, 
The wife still handelapped her flat tortillas—as Na- 
tividad’s mother was doing now. Iler erathenware 
vessels were similar to those of her ancestors 
“damned wantlessness’’ which a 
German peddler once bewailed in the Indians came to 
mind. These Pacifie Coast houses, built) of bamboo 
and palin leaves, cost no more than fifteen dollars. 
These folks and their neighbors drew fish from the 
lagoon behind and the ocean before them, shook nuts 
from coco palms, raised little patches of squash and 
peppers and tomatoes, picked the wild limes—and 
knew naught of keeping up appearances. The climate 
made the seantiest of cotton clothing desirable. The 
chareoal brazier or the one-burner oil stove set on a 
‘able was all that was needed for the family cooking. 
xcept during the periods of hard rains, the straw 
inats were as good for sleeping as mattresses. Daily 
iving was simple indeed. | thought of the café-society 
set in Acapulco striving to relieve the tedium of aim- 
lessness. 


The famous 


‘‘After the strain of city business,’’ Jim = said, 
“These simple rhythms have peculiar charm.”’ 


We were going to a village thirty miles through 
a jungle. Jim wanted to arrange about a hunt for 
some New York friends a fortnight hence, and there 
we would pick up a pot-luek Christmas dinner, 

Tropical foliage never ceases to be exciting to 
me, but it was strange to be driving at Christmas 
among towering palms, gigantie ferns, and ropy lia- 
nas with tight blossoms like green belts studded with 
pearls and amethysts. Some of the wilderness had 
been turned to cultivation, and there were hundreds 
of hectares of coconut palms planted in wide-spaced 
rows, making areades of a thousand slim and leaning 
columns. The dark earth on which the trees stood was 
smooth, like a earpet of black velvet, and their plumes 
rushed together high in the air to form a fretted ceil- 
ing of silver-green. Along watery sheets marshland 
white egrets preened and paraded, their delicate crests 
shimmering like ecoronets of diamonds in the goldfleck- 
ed sunlight. The birds would stamp their images on 
the waxy green water, and stand as if enchanted with 
their own reflections. Then, when Jim would sound, 
his horn, they would stir the air into an eestasy with 
sudden winged flights. 
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It was half-past two when we emerged from the 
green tropical wilderness into the yellow adobe town 
of Coyuea, ‘‘Place of Coyotes.’’ At the street-corner 
hotel we ordered Christmas dinner. 

In the patio, around whieh the eight rooms for 
let were ranged, a mozo brought us a tin basin, a 
We made oul ablu- 


tions, all using the same towel, while black hens, like 


jug of water, and one clean towel 


cloistered nuns murmuring prayers, uttered contend 


ed gutturals as they picked inse¢ from the shrub 
bery. In one corner, next to Room No. 5 and diagon- 
ally across the patio froin the kitchen, was the W.C., 


three-holed and windowless, in perpetual gloom ex- 
cept when the door was left ajar. Its vault was con- 
siderably in need of spring-cleaning, but sueh a mo- 
mentous event would necessitate the closing of the 
inn for a day, since the only entrances and exits were 
through the kitehen and the two double doors of the 
dining-room-offiee-parlor on the street front 


Despite the W.C. and the gorgine on mojarras, 
we ate well. There was no turkey or plum pudding, 
but we had a substantial meal, with minestrone, fish, 
egys a la rancho, tomatoes, fresh-baked bread, pana 
ya, and cold beer. | learned that in remote places in 
Mexieo one ean get food that is not swimming in 


grease or stewed with chill. 


When we got back to Acapuleo, we drove to a 
wealthy America’s new villa by the sea for cock- 
tails. [lis house was down, not up. Even its roof was 
We descended steep winding 
stairs through towering shrubs and arrived at. the 
doorstep. It was a spreading house of a warm color 
hetween oleander and brick dust. But though it had 
cost a pretty penny and used up great quantities of 
tile and stueco, it was no more a regular house than 
Natividad’s home had been a real house. The sophis- 
ticated folk had copied the primitive. Rather it was 
one vast loggia with pillars and balustrades and long 
chairs and inviting hammocks. This home  seem- 
ed to rise straight from the water. There were no 
walls, only a cool tiled floor and a spreading roof. 
Yet it was private from the road and neighbors as 
if it were eneased in windowless masonry ten feet 
thick. And then one discovered, far down the loggia 
at the corners, flats of walls with doors. A kitchen 
tried to efface itself by pressing into the rock of the 
precipice, A bedrom dropped off another corner, and 
crouched until it was almost in the water and spray 
peeped in the long window without glass. The whole 
villa seemed planned to minimize such things as cook- 
ing and sleeping. 


ambushed in greenery 


And as if the superlative view out of the open 
veranda-drawing-room-dining-room were not enough, 
at the southwest corner there was a mirador ascended 
by winding stairs. Here aloft, stretched out in long 
chairs, there we had highbatls and Andrée and Max 
drank orange juice while the sun went down behind 
a promontory. All our eyes were magnetized to the 
islands across the inlet, which the unearthly rose-vio- 
let glow from the setting sun had turned into heaps 
of carved amethyst set in silver. 

Just before the blackout of night deseended, we 
drove onee more around the sea edges of Aeapuleo 
to our hotel. The ineandecent lights came out in dots 
and clusters like signals to the sky. Then the stars 
hegan to release their eryptie answers. The lone pro- 
tective gunboat in the harbor displayed its own pale 
geometry of illumination. 


When I lifted my eyes to the heights again, their 
fantastic and memorable silhouettes were effacing 
themselves in camouflage against the night. They 
seemed to be saying, ‘‘In any ease, we shall be here 
a long time after you and the houses are gone.’’ 











































Silvanito 


By Dane Chandos 


AYETAN®O stopped beside me and gave his lit 

tle cough. 

‘That Paz,’’ he began, and stopped. 

‘Ilow is she?’’ I asked. ‘‘I’ve been meaning 
to inquire about her. I suppose Primitive’s family is 
looking after her.’’ 

‘That yes,’’ said Cayetano. ‘*But she is not hap- 

“Why not?” 

‘*Beeause Primitivo’s mother, and his aunts too, 
are very strict and stiff, and they will not let Paz do 
this or that. They never let her go out alone, not a 
step, and they wish to do everything for the little 
Narecisito as they think it should be and not as Paz 
thinks.’ 

“I see. Couldn’t she go to her own people?’’ I 
asked, since the Indios change house and housemates 
frequently and easily. 

*Yes,’’ said Cayetano. ‘‘But then it would be 
hard for them, for they are not rich people, and they 
would have to feed Paz and the little one, and that 
is how | was asking myself whether Paz couldn't 
work here—instead of that Obdulia.’’ 

“But I can’t fire Obdulia just to make a job for 
Paz.”’ 

But Obdulia’s leaving anyway.”’ 

In view of my suspicions about the fortune | was 
more relieved than not, and though Obdulia had said 
nothing to me about leaving it turned out that Caye 
tano was right. 

‘That’s it,’’? said Obdulia when I asked her. ‘‘It 
puts itself very sad here in the days of the week. | 
wiaut to work in Guadalajara, where there are buses 
I had meant to tell you, but somehow it didn’t hap- 
pen. I’m going on Friday, or one day with another 
in the week that enters.”’ 

Her pudding face became quite animated, no 
doubt thinking of the buses. 

‘““And,’’ said Cayetano, ‘‘the little Narcisito is 
only two, and if he played over by Candelaria’s old 
house, he wouldn’t give war.’’ 


py. 


tonal 


Water Color. By Pastor Velazquez. 


So Paz came to work with us. She wasn't a very 
good maid, but she was a decoration about the house, 
and the Professor, who has an eye lor womanhood, 
~ever complained of anything when she served a 
his table. She was as thin and quiet as a reed 

‘Gracias,’ she said when I told her | hoped she'd 
be happy here. 

“You're going to have that room in Candelaria’s 
old house next to Lola, so you needn't feel frighten- 
ed at night.’’ 

**Gracias,’’ she said 

‘Is there anything special the baby ought to have 
to eat?”’ 

‘*(racias,’’ she said. 

‘Don’t be afraid to ask. I’m sure you ean say 
something other than gracias,”’ 

‘(racias,’’ said Paz, 

In the afternoons she would sit on the low st p 
of her house playing with Nareiso and singing him 
an interminable nursery song, whose words have no 
meaning 

Y aserrin 

Aserran! 

Los maderos de San Juan 
Piden queso d 
Piden pan; 

Los dle Roque 
Alfendoque ; 

Los de Rique 

Alfenlique 

Los de Trique 

Triquitran 

Triqui, triqui, triqui tran! 


I had various guests who stayed for short pe 
riods. Neill James ,engaged on a new book, sent 
friends to me on more than one oecasion when her 
little house of which she wrote so tenderly in ‘‘ Dust 
on my Heart’’ was already full of visitors; then there 
was a very rich Arab who insisted on pitehing a tent 
in the huerta to sleep in; a Greek widow who ran a 
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dressmaking business in Torreén and sat all day long, 
like Lorelei, on a rock, combing her startling golden 
hair and humming to herself. And I had other guests 
who stayed for even shorter periods. There was a 
married couple who liked the place but couldn't be 
anywhere so isolated because they wished to revise 


their investments every morning; a Freneh couple 
who were looking for ‘‘une ambiance mexiecaine,’’ 
and, since they took no notice of the servants except 
to complain about them, never knew they had it; a 
teacher from lowa, who Jelft almost at onee because 
we weren't gay enough and there was no dancing 
There were people who wanted to get and pay more, 
people who wanted to get and pay less, and people 
who wanted to get more and pay less. There was a 
man who, seeing Lola ironing, took her sixteen pairs 


of trousers to press and made a loud scene when | 


charged him for this labor. But imost of my guests 
were sensible, charming, and courteous, and their vi 
sits, like happy countries, had no history 

* * . 


The Fountar nheyvys Cann through it all swimming 
ly, the Professor accumulating masses of miscellaneous 
and quite Useless information, and Mrs Fountanneys 
viewing everybody dispassionately under her arehed 
brows and conver sdbige Th feet COU, noncominital Volce 
lordyce snapped ut everyone who addressed him so 
that his public appearances had the effect one might 
expect If a skeleton now and again emerged from its 
cupboard and stalked through the house. 

This spate of guests meant that | was constantly 
having to go into town for small purchases of one 
thing or another and that | had less and = less time 
for writing. - decided to try sending Silvanito. 

Apart from the regular list of groceries, he was 
to bring a length of iron piping, some foie gras, a pair 
of seissors, Eno’s fruit salts. a can of vrease for the 
Purp, SIX Waverley pet pomts, ana il box of cough 
lozenges. Ile set off very early in the morning in 
Don César’s bus, but before he left lL gave him a short 
lecture on the temptations of the city, telling him to 
be sure and return by the same bus, which left Gua 
dalajara shortly after midday 

At two thirty in the afternoon Don Ceésar’s bus 
arrived baek in Ajijic. Silvanito did not. Nor did: he 
Nor by the one after 
lle came at eight o'clock 


come by the four o’elock bus 
that. Nor on the last bus 
in a truck | was sitting on my room with the coor 
wide open and the light on when Silvanito came into 
the patio. tle did) not come to my room, 

he said brightly to Mrs. 
Mountanney, who was knitting quietly in an armehair 


“Isn't the sehor here 


‘L brought the medicines for the Senor Professor.”’ 

There was a short silence while, | supposed, he 
fumbled in his pockets and handed them to her 

“What would that be??? he asked. 

Hruit salts,’’ said Mrs. Fountanney 

“Ob. And what would those other things be for? 

“They've also mecdicines.”’ 

“Ah,’’ he said, and then added conversationally, 
“the Sefhor Professor knows to take Many things, 
doesn’t he?”’ 

And since Mrs. Fountanney didn’t answer, he 
started to play with the dogs. They made a great deal 
of noise, and Silvanito loudly called them by name 
several times to make quite sure | knew he was there 

“The sehor is in his room,’? said Mrs. Fountan 
ney 

“*n.”” 


There was a pause, 


“Is he very busy 

‘Il don’t think so.’’ 

There was another pause, Then, ‘‘Would it be 
good to see him now 


yo? 
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‘You will know,’’ said Mrs. Fountanney, who 
has learned to use the few Spanish phrases she knows 
like a native. 

Silvanito slid across the patio te 


my room and 
knocked on the open door 

‘*Now | came, Sehor, pues,’” he said 

“So it appears,’’ | answered bleakly. *‘ Why are 
Vou so late?’ 

“The bus of Don César got away from me pue 
sen,’ 

“Then why didn’t vou come on the next one 

Pos. | missed that one also puesen But | brought 

the piping. It’s up at Dona Areelia’s shop.”’ 
wriggling inside his clothes I Lis 


SHVanito was 


hands wer clasped tovether on his chest under his 


biinidatuice Sabrape, and he tood first on one foot and 
then on the other lookiag steadfastly at the tiled 
floor 

And here is the little paste of liver, sene 


lnclios will never carey anything iI the: ean put 


wou pocket nd thev i i! unber of 
pockel l Thre 1 ¢ it ! ) | 1 11) 
there ' ‘ eet to be enough Silvanito fueved SO) 
violentls at the second ean of Tole eras. whieh was 


somewhere bv his lett hip, that his sombrero tell off 


“You shouldn't have had it) om indoors in the 
first pace, "| said. ‘'So now vou can leave it there 
Silvanito, Po am very cross, vou have behaved very 
badly indeed, and PT shall not let you go to Guada 
lajara again 

“Yes, pues,’’ said Silvanito 

Ile looked me straight in the face, blushed, and 
turned away to gaze at the window. There was a con 


iderable pause 


‘Did you bring the change?”’ 

“Yes, pues. And the little pens.”’ 

Ile fumbled in his breast pocket and handed ne 
the pen points, Several peso bills fell out onto the 
floor, and from half a dozen other place s in his elo 
thes he produced more bills, muttering from time to 
time, ‘‘ Who knows,’ and **Pues,”’ and **Pos,’’ and 
It is certain that | put it in there,’ and, ** Now where 
would if lye puesen ! but when he had searched eve 
ry conceivable hiding place a number of times—at 
one p int he loosened his belt, peeked inside his trous 
ers, a id said. °° No, pues, ’ there were still ten pesos 
aud thirtv-odd) centavos missing. And he hadn't 
brought the scissors 

“May | pick up my hat now?” asked Silvanito 

‘* es.” 

In the lining of the crown, Silvanito found an 
other five peso bill Ile handed it to me with an air 
of triumph, 

“There”? he said vas if to indicate he had aecount- 
ed for all the money, 

“We'll forget the thirty centavos,’’ T said. ‘So 


. : ae 
now vou're only five pesos short. Tlow much did you 


If 
7 ues,”’ sald Silvanito 


‘*Well?’’ 


“Two pesos, or three.’’ 


Spe nal ol Vourse 


“All right. Pll mark down three pesos to your 
account. Now you're only out two pesos, but we'll 
cheek the accounts again to make sure.”’ 

“Then | bought a shirt,’’ said Silvanito 

‘Ah. Ilow mueh did that cost?’’ 

‘Four eighty,’ said Silvanite. ‘‘Or four thirty. 
It’s very nice.”’ 

We agreed it would be fair if I charged him four 
fifty. 

Then | asked why he hadn't bonght the scissors. 

Continued on page 49 
















The Beggar 


By Kim Schee 


HERE are many beggars in our village. Most of 
them are not in the least original. They are rag- 


ged, they cringe, they drone familiar biblical 

phrases, they display ugly sows and disfigure- 
ments and other people's babies when the opportunity 
presents itself. 

ut there was one worthy exception—-Don Pro- 
copio! What personality, what charm, what a magnifi 
cent beggar he was, and probably still is for all L know! 

I met Don Procopio for the first time in my silver 
shop on a Saturday morning. He appeared in the door 
way, dressed spotlessly in black, his hat in hand, a no 
ble head raised majestically, looking every inen the 
traditional caballero. | watehed him a few moments 
while he appraised the contents of the shop. His ex 
pregsion showed neither approval or disappreval, 
though I half suspected he had already adopted a cri 
tical attitude. It flashed through my mind that jer- 
haps he was an old haeendado accustomed to very 
beautiful and expensive objets d’art. I approached 
him with a definite feeling of temerity. To my sur 
prise he bowed deeply and in exquisite Spanish asked 
me if he enjoyed the boundless pleasure of meeting 
the esteemed patron. [ managed to say in my com 
paratively vulgar Spanish that he had that pleasure 
Ile gazed inside of the shop and gave me a faint, su 
perior smile, 

‘In that case would you grant me permission to 
sit down? As you perceive, | am lame, and though IT do 
considerable walking I find standing extremely try- 
ing. Naturally | woud like a few words with yvou.’’ 

‘A sus ordenes, Sefor.”’? | replied and indicated 
with the most courtly gesture | could conjure up the 
most comfortable chair in the ghop. As this myste 
rious stranger made his way to the chair I noticed 
that he limped badly. It appeared that his whole 
right side was partially paralyzed. [| also noticed 
other things about him that were even more disturb 
ing. Tle was much older than T first thought, per- 
haps in his early sixties. There was a long, deep red 
sear on his left cheek that was umistakably a duel 
ling sear. The eves were extraordinary, to sav the 
least, the eves of a dreamer of mad dreams, intense, 
slightly dilated, blue green in color. With such eves 
he could have made a fortune as an urbane psychiat 
rist, and now those eves were focused in an array of 


silver pitchers and trays 

“They're rather. nice, don’t vou think?’? 1. re 
marked hopefully. thinking of the payroll T had te 
rieet at the end of the week 





A 
a* fe ‘* _* 
ae oe Se, _- 


Oo! By R. Espino Barros 


ah kale he replied, they are very hice indeed 
Strangely enough, though | have lived practically all 
my life in Mexico, | never bought silver. T used to 
buy lots of it it in Europe.”’ 

“Would you care to examine it?’’ | said bright 
lv. “'lt really compares very favorably with Euro 
pean silver. You ean judge for yourselt 

“That would hardly be fair to you,”’ he replied 
‘You see | have no money—no money at all.’’ He 
looked at me fixedly. Those eves again, This time hyp 
notice in their intense luminosity. For some silly reason I 
felt sorry for him and very much embarrassed, though 
(iod knows, as a shop-keeper | had heard the siime 
lame story used often enough. | was about to mutter 
the old cliché about it not making the slightest diffe: 
ence, when T was aware of his voice again 

“That’s precisely why | came to talk with you 
Senor. First let me introduce myself. [Tam Senor Pro 
copio del Monte, but T want you to eall me Don Pro 
coplo lama beggar. Does that surprise vou e 

Surprise me—the nerve of this man! The ecolos 
sal nerve! Tle couldn’t have surprised me more had 
he suddenly become in isible Surprise me! What the 
hell does he take me for ' Then his voice again, those 
beautiful vowel sounds like a Beethoven sonata 

‘I’m often surprised at myself, but then there is 
really nothing else T ean do. Pm physically ineapa 
citated, as you can see. Unhappily | have no ereative 
talents which could enable me to earn a living. The gov 
ronment has too many like me to support and there is 
no other member of my family alive (Of course I 
could dispose ol myself, but that seems cowardly when 
there are at best so few years left. to me. And besides 
it’S against my religious principles. So in order. to 
keep alive IT must beg. Can vou understand that. Se 
ner 

At this point T understood nothing. T had niany 
poe rtinent questions to ask him. but the only words 1 
could Mnahnagve were . Yes. | wricle rstana 

“Then will you help me 

“Yes, | will help you.”’ 

‘Perfecto. Ne nor. | shall come to the shop sav at 


this time every Satur lay Your eontribution | shall 
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leave to you discretion. A small stipend every week is 
all | ask. A thousand thanks, Sefior, and may your life 
be fuller and richer as your reward.’’ 

‘*‘And thank you, Don Proecopio y hasta luego,’’ 
1 found myself saying mechanically as I shook his 
hand and took leave of him, After his departure | 
spent several hours in a bemused condition. At iirst 
| was naturally condemnatory. This man had comple- 
tely bewitched me. It was all part of a nasty, preme- 
ditated mercenary scheme. Most likely he had heard 
that I was gullible and with this knowledge proceeded 
to take advantage of my better nature. There was 
not the slightest doubt about it, this man was a thor- 
ough-going raseal! But after the first wave of reeri- 
mination | began to see Don Proeopio in an entirely 
defferent light. He had admirable qualities. Ile was 
so logical, perhaps not to a professional economist or 
sociologist, but logical in a human way. ‘I am old, | 
am erippled, I couldn’t find employment even if I 
tried, | have no money and yet I must live. I only 
ask for a small stipend, just enough for the barest ne- 
cessities. And for this I promise not to bore you with 
rituals nor to regale you with unpleasant odors nor 
to impinge upon your dignity, nor to lose my own, If 
my lot is to beg, I wish to beg without the usual fawn- 
ing and self abasement. Only fools and cowards are 
touched by human degradation. Yes, it was very clear 
to me now. | admired Don Proeopio and I admired 
even more the fresh interpretation he had given an 
institution which | had always looked upon as unpar- 
donable and disgraceful. I even began to anticipate 
his next visit and decided to make him a generous 
weekly stipend. 


Don Procopio returned to the shop the following 
Saturday. | personally gave him some money which I 
had put in an envelope for discretion’s sake. Ile thank- 
ed me graciously, made a few witty remarks about the 
village and life in general and the good luck he had 
in obtaining a few understanding patrons like myself. 
Hlis physical needs were now taken care of. Ile eould 
spend his time in mediation and, providing the ins- 
piration arrived, he would write a poem now and 
again. Poetry he admitted was his secret passion. 

A whole year of Saturdays passed. | had grown 
very fond of Don Proeopio. Each Saturday he would 
appear at ten o’cloeck promptly. He was always imma- 
culately clean and neat. Always he had something 1n- 
teresting to talk about. His conversational range was 
amazingly selective and concise. He never discussed 
current events, village gossip or money matters, which 
in itself was a vast relief. As I recall he was princi- 
pally interested in things that had to do with nature. 
Ile told me wonderful aneedotes about ants and spid- 
ers and dreams. 

Then one Saturday afternoon Don Procopio did 
not come to the shop. That same afternoon IT made 
inquiries, and my fears were confirmed. Don Proeo- 
pio had disappeared without a trace. | waited several 
months before I finally gave him up for lost. Tis sud- 
den and mysterious disappearance didn’t upset me as 
much as | expeeted it would. It seemed in perfect 
keeping with his arrival, with everything about him. 
Ile was the stuff from which legends were made. Like 
a good actor he never overplayed his part and appar- 
ently he knew the danger of appearing too long he- 
fore the same audience. 

About a year later, while | was dining in Mexico 
City with my good friend Eduardo, he happened to 
mention that recently he visited a friend of his who 
lived in an hacienda near Guadalajara. I immediately 
recalled Don Proeopio and asked Eduardo if he had 
ever heard of him, Heard of him? Obviously, for he had 


nearly dropped his coffee at the mention of his name. 

“Of course I know Don Proeopio!’’ exclaimed 
Eduardo delightedly. ‘‘ When was he last in your vil- 
lage?’’ 

‘*Nearly a year ago,’’ I replied. 

‘*Entoneces, there are very few villages Don Pro- 
copio hasn’t visited in Mexico. I suppose he told you 
his usual yarns about his hacienda, his travels, his 
dreams—the wonderful stories about clouds and insects. 
Ile’s a fascinating old fellow, don’t you think?”’ 

‘Very fascinating.’’ I replied taken by surpri- 
se. ‘‘You talk as if you knew a lot about Don Proco- 
pio.’’ 

‘Il indeed know lots about him, and sinee vou ap- 
pear to be a friend of his Ill tell you what I know. 
To begin with Don Procopio is an hablador, the big- 
gest and the most delightful liar in Mexico, which in 
itself is a concession to his extraordinary talent. Dut 
I shall tell Lis story as briefly as possible. I have 
told his story so often to friends whe have met Don 
Procopio that you will have to pardon my lack of en- 
thusiam. It’s an old story.’’ 


‘‘Pon Proeopio was born on my father’s hacien- 
da—the bastard son of one of our cook’s many helpers. 
The father was a Spaniards but that wasn’t known 
until ten years later when his mother died. My fa- 
ther took a liking to the boy and when he beeame of 
age sent him to the University of Mexico. He didn’t 
particularly distinguish himself at the University. On 
the contrary from what I heard, Don Proeopio rarely 
attended classes and spent most of his time in his 
room deeclaiming Spanish and French poetry in a high 
fluty voice. 

‘*During his last year in the University Don Tro- 
copio fell madly in love with the daughter of a well 
known general in Mexieo City. I know nothing of 
the girl’s beauty or of her character. I do know 
that poor Don Procopio suffered a fatal passion. 
Ile suddenly changed, or attempted desparately to 
change, into what he imagined was a perfect dash- 
ing Don Juan. Ile learned to ride a horse badly, he 
learned to fence badly, he even took up the guitar, 
though he was utterly lacking in musical talent. It 
must have been a pitiful speetacle—this dreamer, this 
confirmed introvert, trying so wholeheartedly to 
change over night into a Don Juan for a girl who un- 
doubtedly found him comical if not downright idiv- 
tic. Anyway the result of the whole mad affair was 
that after a year Don Proeopio ended up with a sear on 
his cheek and a cripple for life. The former was the re- 
sult of a duel with a rival, the latter the result of a 
spirited horse who pitched him on a reek-pile, serious- 
ly injuring his spine. When he recovered sufficientiy 
to walk again my father had lost both his hacienda 
and his money and the daughter of the general had 
married another young man, who was identical in every 
way to the romantie character poor Don Procopio was 
trying to portray.’’ 

‘“Onee deprived of his courece of income for the 
first time in his life, Don Procopio hardly knew where 
to turn. He tried to pick up jobs here and there but 
it seems he was handicapped temperamentally as well 
as physieally. After all, you can seareely blame em- 
ployers for rejecting a young man who was erippled, 
who looked mad, who acted mad and, quien sabe? who 
might have been mad at the time. Ile then tried to 
peddle his verses in Mexico City—where as you know 
everyone who could afford a pencil and a piece of pa- 
per wrote at least one poem a week. It was shortly 
afterwards that he took up begging, and at that pro- 

Continued on page 48 








Vater Color. 


epopa Interlude 


HE name ‘*Tepopa’’ brings back some of the 

pleasantest memories of my life, but more than 

anything else, | remember a little waterfall that 

forms a moving, sparkling sereen in front of a 
small cave. | recall siesta hours in that cave behind 
the waterfall: the changing lights that daneed in 
rhythmic patterns on the ceiling; hummingbirds like 
living jewels, poised in mid-air to drink; and flame- 
eolored dragon flies, six inches across, that darted in 
and out like giant motes in a sunbeam. Through it all 
I remember the soft laughter of the falling water that 
lulled us to sleep in the middle of the day, and seem- 
ed to change its tune enough to gently waken us when 
siesta time was over. 

Tepopa is a place of beauty—a place apart: a spot 
where a man can forget the world and all of its trou- 
bies. There’s time and space to stop and think in Te 
popa, and perhaps even to dream, but we went through 
a little piece of hell to get there. 

It started when we rented the burros from Don 
gtuan, the head man of the village. This good gentle 
man agreed to rent us three burros, all of good sound 
wind and in fine condition. He ‘*forgot,’’ however, 
to tell us that one of these fine animals had a small 
eolt which had to accompany us on the journey. 

This charming bit of news did not develop until 
the morning we were to start. When I came out into 
the patio of the inn, Ameliano the arriero and Don 
Juan were busily loading up the things that we had 
set out to be taken along. I noticed my painting ma- 
terial and sketehbox tied securely on the top of the 
best-looking beast of the lot, and was just about to 
congratulate myself, when two long ears emerged from 
around the rear quarters of the animal in question. 





By Alfred C. Ybarra. 
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They were pointed forward, followed by a qui 
vering nose, and two of the most mischievous eyes | 
have ever seen. Ameliano and Don Juan followed my 
glance, and hastened to explain that the little fellow 
would be absolutely no trouble on the trip. Hloward 
countered, ‘‘You’re darned right he won't be any 
trouble. We aren’t going to take him along.’’ 


The argument was long and involved, but we fin 
ally lost in favor of the baby burro. The mother, thes 
insisted, was the finest paek burro in the = sierras 
urther, she was the only one available, without a 
wait of two or three days. The youngster was oid 
enoug) to walk very weil, and since he was still nurs 
ing, could under no circumstances be left behind. It 
was take the little jackass or wait; so we finally con- 
ceded the point. One look into the eves of that fuzzy- 
faced child of the thorn forest made me shudde: 

Twenty miles slip by on American highways so 
fast that the distance seems like nothing, but we had 
to walk twenty miles, and it was up hill all the way 
Neither of our wives had ever walked so far in one 
stretch before, but they were game to try. We had 
been hearing of Tepopa for a long time, and were 
anxious to see it. The trail hadn’t been used for so 
long that it would be impossible to travel on horse 
hack. You see, Tepopa was haunted; and nobody 
except the very venturesome, such as our Tarahumare 
mule driver, had been there since the bandits died 
In fact. hardly anyone had gone there, while they 
were alive and returned with a whole skin 








We were rea'ly a little abashed as we struck off 
up the arroyo, - aimost felt uke apologizing to the 
baby burro tor all the fuss. Ile was quite a gentle- 
man, trotting along as niece as you please—making 
about four steps with his short little legs to his moth- 
ers one. | noticed this and decided that the real 
trouble would come when the poor little fellow got 
too tired to travel at the regular pace. | even began 
to feel sorry for him, which shows how very ignorant 
1 was of baby burros. 


As we traveled along, Ameliano told us more 
about the place we were trying to reach; how a fa- 
mily of brothers had turned this mountain stronghold 
of their into a veritable paradise. It seems that when 
these bandits stole, they stole something that would 
make their lives richer. True, at times, it may have 
been a pretty village girl, or the best horse from some 
outlying ranch, but, nevertheless, these fellows fa- 
vored stealing things, rather than money. As years 
passed by, they reached the point where they would 
simply mide into a village in broad daylight and call 
for the head man. This worthy gentleman would be 
presented with a list of the things they wanted as a 
tribute for the next year, and the village dug them 
up, or suffered the consequences: “*So many sacks 
of corn and wheat jso many horses or donkeys, the 
white riding mare belonging to Pedro Martinez, five 
dozen laying hens, six fac piglets and a burro load 
of shoots from that banana tree in the arroyo.”’ 


The bandits were men of their word about not 
molesting villages that had paid tribute. They also 
saw to it that other bandits did not ‘*musele in’ on 
their racket.’’ If they had visited Chicago, they would 
probably have renamed the tribute ‘* paid protection.”’ 
At any rate, these fellows must have lived a life of 
ease and contentment, surrounded by all of the trees 
and fruits they had demanded for their gardens, They 
had plenty of grains from the farmers, and livestock, 
for fresh meat and eggs. ‘The girls they captured from 
time to time were probably good workers, as most In- 
dian girls were. The terraced gardens they built attest 
their industry. | rather imagine these women led a 
considerably happier life than if they had never been 
carried away as pat of the tribute trom a_ village. 


The farther up the arroyo we went, the more birds 
there were in the trees. Tiny green parrots, the size 
of canaries, flew up by thousands. We saw Wright’s 
red-billed dove, for the first time, and wondered why 
they had picked on the red bill for description of the 
bird. The beak was red, as were the feet; but the 
outstanding thing about this pigeon-sized dove was 
the bright blue color of the males. They were so bril- 
liant that they looked artificial, and the feathers on 
their head and neck shone with a purple and green 
irridescence over blue, that was beautiful. Ameliano 
called them ‘‘paloma azul’? (the blue dove), and we 
fest that this was a much Ketter name. 


We were beginning to tire, and the sun was get- 
ting hotter every hour; but the baby burro seemed te 
have just gotten his stride. Ile started by dodging 
in and out between trees, ahead of his mother, The 
fond parent followed, regardless of the clearance, and 
had to be extriecated from between two trees, or out 
from under some lowhanging branch, every few mi- 
nutes. The baby burro was making at least two miles 
to our one, and apparently enjoying every foot of it. 

About the third time Ameliano had to pull the 


mother burro from under an overhanging branch, 
where she was wedged with my painthbox, he began 
to swear, Most good burro and mule drivers have a 
fine vocabulary of inveetive. Ameliano stood out, 


among those we had met. The one thing that amused 
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us most about his conversation with the burros 
was the tone of his voice. The first few blasts of ** cuss 
words’’ would come in an ordinary angry tone ol voice. 
As the trouble continued, he would raise his voice 
a bit, and after a prolonged session, Ameliano would 
be cursing in a high falsetto that made my throat sore 
from listening. Hlis pitch was a sort of thermometer. 
Even the burros soon discovered the point in the seale 
where he was most likely to add action to his words. 


The trail became narrow, about eleven o'clock, 
and climbed out of the arroyo along a very steep side 
hill, The bank on our left was far too steep for a 
baby burro to climb, and the hill below us would have 
made a fine toboggan slide, had there been any snow. 
Ilere, at least, we were in a stretch of trail where 
there would be no tangles and trouble. Ameliano could 
rest his hoarse voice. We were so sure everything was 
well that we failed to watch the little troublemaker. 
Suddenly he smelled something to the right, and plung- 
ed off the trail with the careless abandon of a moun- 
fain goat. Of course the mother followed, before any- 
one could stop her. She plunged and slid clear to the 
hottom, but fortunately did not break a bone. The 
baby, naturally, was unscathed and as happy as a 
lark, Ameliano’s voice was well above high C when 
he finally got them both back on the trail. After that, 
he kept a firm hold on a rope to the mother. The next 
time our little playmate plunged over the bank, the 
mother took Ameliano with her! She was a very 
strong and determined burro! 


We hardly had time to enjoy the lovely scenery 
about us, for the anties of our unwanted traveling 
companion. tloward and t even considered knocking 
the rascal in the head and telling the owner that a ja- 
guar got it, but on second thought we decided it was 
a bad idea. The mother might decide to balk at that 
very spot, and we would be hopelessly stalled. 


At noon we camped beside a little rushing stream, 
to eat our lunch. The burros were tethered to saplings, 
nearby, where they could drink and graze. We met a 
“*vaquero’’ while we were stopped, who told us that 
the upper stretch of trail was dry. Ile suggested that 
we take the next canyon over, as there was always 
plenty of water there in dry years. Ile knew, because 
we had found stray cattle there, more then once. We 
thanked him for his advice, and Ameliano asked if 
there was a trail out of this other canyon to the Te- 
popa area. Ile said that he had never been there, but 
that a friend had said it was an even better trail than 
the usual one. 


Lunch was over and we were resting, stretched 
out under the shade of the treer and feeling that af- 
ter all it was a pretty swell world, when all of a sud- 
den a great commotion brought us to our feet. It 
seemed that the baby burro had decided the place 
was not interesting enough, and had struek out across 
country. The tree where the mother was tethered was 
not very large. and the soil was damp, so she just 
pulled up the tree and started out after her wayward 
offspring, braying like a banshee. 


The afternoon passed much as the forenoon had, 
except that the mother burro got tangled up in trees 
oftener, and the baby seemed to be more full of pep 
with every mile. We were getting higher and higher 
now, and the scenery was changing. Finally we turn- 
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¢d up the canyon that the cowboy had indicated, and 
Vegeta 
tion was rank and tropical. The canyon was a nar- 
rower and deeper, and the trail led under fern-decked 
¢liffs that were beyond description. The whole count- 
ry was solid limestone. We began te wonder about 


found ourselves in a veritable wonderland 


CAVES, 


Suddenly, | looked above me to follow the flight 
of a bright-colored bird, and saw a sight that | bad ne- 
ver seen before, nor have seen since. There, hanging 
from a towering ledge, was a curtain of limestone 
stalactites, some of them twenty or thirty feet long. 
We could hardly believe cur eyes. We had all seen 
such things in limestone caves, but out in an open 
canyon they looked oddly out of place. We discussed 
the reasons as we traveled along. Already we had 
noticed how shallowly rooted the trees and giant cacti 
were in this region, and we asked Ameliano if the 
wind ever blew here. [le shook his head and answer- 
ed, **Posible si, but I have never been here when the 
wind was blowing.’*’ In the still air of the canyon, 
it might be that stalactites could form just as in a 
cave, but we even toyed with the idea that the eanyon 
was nothing but an extended cave that had lost its 


root. 


Farther on, we saw even larger groups of these 
stalactites, and some of them were ‘‘alive,’’ that is, 
they were still covered with a thin film of moisture, 
and water was dripping trom their points. Ilere and 
there great masses of them had fallen (probably from 
earthquakes) and broken on the eanyon floor, We 
examined some of these pieces and found that they 
were not as compact and heavy as ordinary cave onyx, 
but were somewhat porous, due to algae and mosses 
that had developed on their surfaces, as they grew. 
Actually they were more of a clacareous tufa than 
erystalline onyx; but there was no denying they were 
stalactites and that they were forming there in’ an 
open eanyon, by the thousands. 


The baby burro had been behaving strangely for 
the last mile. Ile had followed along as though he 
was part of the pack train, eausing no trouble whatse 
ever. We began to think he had finally become trail- 
broken when, suddenly, he laid himself down in a 
pretty patch of grass. He didn’t make any great show 
of the matter, as he had in his other escapades, ile just 
quietly lay down. The mother looked over her shoul 
der and balked. Ameliano pulled on the rope. Noth- 
ing happened. Howard and I picked the baby ap and 
put it on its feet. He lay down again. We pushed 
and shouted, but he had decided that this was as far 
as he was going that day. We couldn’t carry him; he 
was too heavy. A forest fire would not have budged 
that faithful mother, if the baby had decided to stay. 

It was about four-thirty, anyway, and we were 
in interesting country: so we decided to make camp 
We couldn't have found a better place, but we hated 
to have a ‘‘half-pint jackass”’ tell us so. 


. . * 


We had decided, when we left, that we would eat 
off the country as much as possible, but we had put 
in some canned meat in case the game might be sear 
ce. It developed that we needn't have, for game of 
every sort was to be had within a few hundred yards 
of our camps. | took the four-ten and went out to 
hag a mess of the blue doves, while Howard tried to 
climb a cliff to a hole that looked like the mouth of 


a cave, 


My hunting was a suecess, and the girls were 
putting the birds on to cook when Howard came in, 
very tired, ready to admit that the cliff could not be 
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climbed without equipment, but that he was surer than 
ever that the hole was the mouth of a cave, The hund 
reds of bats that flew over our camp, later in the 
evening, would indicate that there must be caves in 
the region. 


Dove, boiled with rice and a little ehili, makes 
a very satisfactory supper after a hard day’s walk 
and we felt pretty satisfied with ourselves as we lay 
on our cots and watched the fireflies and glow worms 


glimmering among the trees 


The baby burro had regained his good spirits and 
was frelicking about his tired mother as if he was 
at home in the pasture We could’t be ‘‘sore’’ at him 
lle was really a eute little devil. Ameliano had made 
sure that the mother was tied to a tree, two feet in 
diameter, and hoped for the best. 


The next morning we were off early and up the 
canyon, rested and refreshed, The stream became smal 
ler as we ascended, and finally dwindled down to oe 
casional uneonnected pools. | began to wonder about 
all the water our informer had deseribed, and to wish 
we had brought the large canteens that Hloward had 
assured me would be an unnecessary weight. The wa- 
ter holes became farther and farther apart, and shal 
lower and dirtier. Many were covered with bright 
green scum, Finally Ameliano stopped and watered 
the burros at a better-looking hole, and took a big 
drink himself. We looked at the stuff and, although 
we were pretty thirsty, we could not get up the cour 
age to drink it. We had the one gourd water jar 
along. It held about two quarts; we could get a long 


way on that (we thought) 


Minally, the canyon became so choked with giant 
rocks and thick trees that we could go no farther 
There seemed to be no trail leading up either side, 
and the situation looked pretty bad. Ameliano deei 
ded that our informant of the day hefore had been a 
cheerful liar; and that we were trapped in a spot 
where the only way out would be to climb a ridge 
to our right, and get back into the canyon that we had 
intended following in the first place. We agreed that 
if we were to be lost, it would be better to have it 
happen on a trail that the guide had at least been 
over before; so up the ridge we started 


I cannot ever do justice to the description of our 
climb up that long hot ridge, or the sliding, tearing 
decent into the other canyon. The fact that a great 
deal of the way had to be cleared by Ameliano, with 
his machete, and that the hill was so steep that each 
had to push a burro, to keep them going, will give a 
general idea. The brush was about two feet higher than 
our heads, and well sprinkled with dozens of species 
of cacti. Every plant, large and small, carried thorns 
or spines of some sort) We were at the level of the 
Sonoran thorn §orest, and realized for the first: time 
the full meaning of the name The sun beeame hotter 
and hotter, and the water in the gourd bottle got low 
er, inally we got to the bottom of the other canyon, 
and even the baby burro showed signs of fatigue. My 
mouth was as dry as cotton, and my tongue was start 
ing to swell, but | somehow got a fiendish jov out of 
realizing that our frisky burro was unhappy too 


. * . 


Ameliano said it was not more than two kilome 
ters to a fine spring; that we were nearly past the 
dry part of the eanyon. We all felt better with that 
news. Eventually we came to the ‘‘fine spring.’’ It 
was a patch of mud where the deer had pawed, ir 
vain, for the last drops of moisture. The water in the 
gourd was gone. When we tried to talk to one an 
other, nothing came out but a strange croak that did 
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not resemble our natural voices in the least. 

Qur guide looked us over, and shook his head. 

‘It is another league to more water, ‘‘Ile said. 
‘| think it would be best if you would stay here with 
the burros, while | run and get the gourd full. It 
is a shame that you did not drink well at the last 
water hole, in the canyon; IT aim still able to travel. 

With no further adieu, he struck up the trail at 
a dog trot. The stamina of that man, in his middle 
sixties, was beyond our comprehension. We lay there 
in the shade, and dreamed of the fine cool water that 
he would bring back in the gourd. It took an inere- 
dibly short time for him to make the trip, and return. 
Soon we heard the pad of his feet on the trail, and 
he came up grinning with our water. | was reminded 
of Kipling’s ‘‘Gunga Din.’’ When it came my turn 
to drink, | was reminded again of the same poem; for 
‘It was erawlin ‘an’ it stunk.’’ It was wet, however, 
and it did. | am convinced, save our lives. When we 
passed that spring jan hour later, we saw that it was 
about twice as bad as any water we had turned down. 
In fact, we couldn’t think of drinking any of it with 
Tepopa and plenty of water only a few miles ahead. 

We were above the thorn forest, and now in the 
oak belt. The hills and mesas were covered with dry 
grass and dotted here and there with Sonoran white 
oaks that were almost leafless with the drought. This 
country must be a beautiful meadowland in the rainy 
season, but now it was parched and dry. 

Finally we topped a low hill, and there, looming 
ahead of us, were the giant tree-clad eliffs of Tepo- 
pa. Even at that distance we could tell that there 
must be an abundance of water on those cliffs. Every 
crevice and canyon was choked with green vegetation. 

The robbers’ houses sat in a group on a_ knoll 
just this side of the cliff, divided from the main mount- 
ain by a shallow canyon. Down in this canyon we 
eould hear the laughter of small waterfalls; and in 
the terraced gardens on the other side, we could catch 
the glint of dozens of little streams between the ba- 
nana trees. We made the bottom of that canyon in 
record time. [| never evpect to taste a better drink 
in my life. 

Ameliano unloaded the packs while we began ex- 
ploring the garden. We found rather pithy grape- 
fruit in bearing, and excellent limes. Some of the ba- 
nanas were ripe, and a few mangoes were left; but 
the surprise was a couple of apricot trees loaded to 
the breaking point with prime fruit; we had seen 
no apricots in the markets. I still wonder where on 
earth those bandits got those trees, or the start of 
blackberries which were just as unusual. 

The berry bushes formed a jungle, surrounding 
a clump of papaya trees. Ameliano spent several hours 
the next day cutting a trail with his machete—until 
we could get at this delicious fruit. In cutting the 
brush he discovered small, rather run-down tomato 
plants, in bearing. The fruit was about -the size of 
marbles, but very good-flavored. Later, we found chili 
peppers that had survived without cultivation; and 
a pateh of old-fashioned mint surrounding one of the 
springs. 

Giame was abundant, and easily shot; fruit was 
to be had for the picking. Our only provisions used 
were pancake flour and salt. We used a good deal 
of our salt during the two weeks’ stay; for Ameliano 
would bring in a tasty buek now and then. We would 
eat the ehoicest cuts, fresh; and he would salt and 
smoke the remainder. ilis venison ‘‘jerky’’ was the 
finest I have ever tasted. He made a thick salt brine 
to which he added powdered red chili for flavor; this 
served also to drive off the flies. The meat was eut 
in long strips and dipped in the thick brine. It was 
hung on a rack, over a smoldering oak fire, until a 
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light brown; and then allowed to finish drying in 
the sun. 

None of us cared much for liver, which pleased 
Ameliano very much. tle would place the unsalted 
liver on a sharp stick, and turn it over the fire until 
it was brown. Then he would peel it like an apple 
with the tip of his machete, and eat the peeling, roast- 
ing the remaining portion, again, to produce another 
brown coat, until nothing was left. He explained that 
this was the finest thing in the world to insure good 
eyesight; that salt, added to the liver, would greatly 
decrease its medicinal powers. We all agreed that he 
had wonderful eyesight; but we did not try his for- 
mula. 

Tepopa was an enchanted land of contrasts. We 
were in the altitude of the oak. Below us, only a few 
hundred feet, was the beginning of the cactus-studded 
thorn forest that covers the hilly portions of the Me- 
xican deserts; while above us we could see towering 
pines and firs on the flat-topped cliff. Between the 
bottom of the canyon and the top of the great cliffs 
was just about every combination of plant life imagin- 
able. Great blue palms extended to within about five 
hundred feet of the pines. Orchids were abundant, 
even beyond, and eactus had adjusted itself to grow 
with the orchids, sometimes hanging in bunches from 
the trees. 


Naturally the place was a_ botanist’s paradise. 
Howard was making a collection for several institu- 
tions; and we all pitched in to help. A good many 
new species resulted with a type locality of Tepopa, 
Sonora; which I defy anyone to find on a map. | 
found time to make several small paintings. 

The two weeks passed without our knowing where 
they had gone. Each day blended into the next. There 
was something about the place that made one stop 
and sit, and look off over the distant hills, fading 
away in the haze; and wonder why we waste our time 
trying to live ‘‘civilized’’ lives in another world. 

Every part of the day was like the movement of 
a great symphony of sound and color. The early morn- 
ing was heralded by the screaming of macaws that 
flew in pairs from their nests in the cliffs, to feed. 
Then came the chorus of small songbirds that filled 
the sunny forenoon. Flowers bloomed on every side; 
and butterflies, of countless species, put them to sha- 
me. Then came the quiet time when even the little 
creatures of nature seemed to take their siesta, and 
the sounds of the water falls in the canyon were the 
dominating theme. In the afternoon the cicadas be- 
gan to hum in the trees; their drone blanketed every- 
thing else. Then, after the hush of sunset. the my- 
riad water creatures took up the refrain. Some of 
the tree frogs trilled almost as shrilly as birds, and 
the basos answered from the pools in the canyon. Some- 
times, when the moon was bright, the eall of the 
‘lobo grande’? (Sonoran timber wolf) could be heard 
from the eliffs above. Ameliano would pile more wood 
on the fire, and say he smelled the baby burro. We 
agreed that ‘‘the little devil’’ smelled 

The ghosts of Tepopa never bothered us. We 
stayed out of the houses, after our first exploration, 
hecause they were infested with bedbugs—which would 
have been a great deal more uncomfortable compa- 
nions than the ghosts of bandits. 

At last, we packed our treasures and rather re- 
gretfully took the trail. It is still a mystery to me 
why American travelers put a time limit on their 
adventures. It doesn’t seem natural. When I go back 
to Tepopa, | am going for as long as I want to stay: 
and there won't be any baby burres , 

Continued on page 48 
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THE REAL THING 


HEY returned to their table a bit flushed and 
breathless and frankly pleased with their blithe 
performance of a wiggly and spirited rumba, 
contemplating each other brighteyed and smiling 

in a merry and meaningful silence. 

‘*Ted,’’ she finally said. **You still shake a pret- 
ty mean heel.’ 

‘You are not so bad yourself,’’ he replied. 

**Yes,’’ she said. ‘‘For a couple of oldsters we 
are still pretty good.”’ 

Ile watched her face, a somewhat faded and al- 
tered and time-ravaged and yet familiar and beauti 
ful face, change as swiftly as that of a child from an 
expression of mischievous gayety to that of quizzical 
probing, and placed his hand over hers as if to elicit 
a query. 

‘| bet you ‘ve got it all figured out, Ted,’ 
said presently, her face again lighting up with mis- 
chief. 

‘Figured out? Just what?’’ 

This meeting you in Mexico. This mermaid act 
in Aecapuleo. This happy coincidence and all that 
Just dropped out of the clear, like that time at the 
army camp in Indiana, or in London fifteen years 
ago. I guess you ‘ve just figured out that I am pret- 
ty handy at coincidences, that | have a way of drop- 
ping out of the clear just when you think that I am 
dead, gone and forgotten.”’ 


she 


Selfconsciously he took a sip from his glass and 
toyed with it over the table. ‘‘] don’t know what 
makes you say that, Carol. You know it... well, it 
really doesn’t make the slightest difference. You are 
here, and, gosh, | am happy to be with you. It’s like 
old times, you know. It’s taken years off my should- 
ers. It’s... It’s wonderful.’’ 

ler face was now completely somber. ‘‘It seems 
as if all our lives we’ve been playing a game, as we 
did when we were kids, a kind of game of hide-and 
seek,”’ 

“It’s been a rather pleasant game,’’ he said, and 
immediately felt that he should not have said it, and 
dropping off into involuntary seriousness, added, 
‘I mean, it’s the way life turns out. That, with all 
we do to arrange our existence, we are after all kind 
of creatures of circumstance. I mean, there is little 
of conscious personal will when it comes to the really 
important things that happen to us. We don’t actual- 
ly make our lives—life makes us.’’ 

Thinking, now I am straying off into deep stuff, 
he broke off, and catching the waiter’s eye asked 
him to refill their glasses. He weleomed the next in- 
stant the timely flash of spotlight and the appearance 
of the man at the microphone announcing the floor 
show. While his hand gently clasped hers over the 
table, they watched three charro-elad guitar-strum- 
ming singers perform several songs, and a dashing 
couple of Spanish dancers go through their stamping, 
whirling routine, and then observed a ridiculously so 
lemn looking man swallow goldfish from a bowl, then 
pull them out of his throat transformed into lighted 
cigarettes, do a neat juggling act with them while 
smoking them alternately, and in the end restore them 
to the bowl again reverted to goldfish. 

Ile commented enthusiastically on the man’s cle- 
verness, striving to stir her away from the interrupted 
subject, wishing to retrieve their lighthearted mood, 
to avoid or defer for some other occasion the things 
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which he would prefer to leave unsaid, But his effort 
was useless, for her eyes preserved their somber look. 

‘Well,’ she broke in. ‘‘l may as well tell you 
1 trailed you deliberately. | chased down here after 
you. As I did the other times. | have been chasing 
after you all my life.’’ 

‘*Now, Carol, really, you... you...’’ Ile chuekl- 
ed awkwardly, still endeavouring to preserve a sport- 
ive mien. **You don’t mean that. You are just say- 
ing it to flatter me, to swell my ego. Chasing after 
me all your life. As if | had ever actually tried t 
run away from you. As if | had... Oh let’s not talk 
about it. It’s great just to be here with you, Let's 
just have fun and not get serious and dig up a lot 
of bygone things. Come on, we are wasting a lot of 
good musie!’’ 

They danced more sedately this time, without 
talking, holding each other closely, moving slowly, one 
step to two beats of the music, identical thoughts cour- 
sing in their distinet and separate ways through their 
minds, It is really amazing, he thought, that we are 
together again, that after more than twenty years 
life has not severed us from each other completely, 
that she still thinks of me, guards this strange way 
ward affection for me. It is ineredible though prob- 
ably true that she had trailed after me, came looking 
for me each time she has eonfronted a crisis, each time 
the brunt of her existence had become too heavy to 
bear alone, Could it be possible, he asked himself, 
gently pressing her yielding body, that she actually 
needs me? Yes. Perhaps to help her tide over a try 
ing period. | am someone she comes running to m 
times of stress and confusion. In moments of need I 
have filled the place of a brother she never had, and 
of a periodical lover—filled the need of a male when 
she had no one else. Perhaps it is because a woman 
never forgets her first sexual experience or the man 
with whom she has had it. It’s funny, but maybe to 
this extent she has never fully relinquished me; | have 
always remained somewhere in her background, and 
even in some strange way have caused her great dam 
age, have impeded her capacity of complete faithful 
ness to others, have jeopardized her chances of fulfill- 
ment. Perhaps to this extent | am under obligation 
to her 


Ted Gilroy and Carol Denham had known each 
other since earliest childhood. They were reared a few 
doors apart in the same well-to-do neighborhood in 
Cleveland, and theugh they were almost inseparable 
companions and playmates, even partners in their 
first explorations of sex, their attachment did not ma 
ture into adult love. This might have been due to this 
very intimacy, or probably to a mutual sense of guilt, 
or to the absence of mystery which among adults 1s 
so often the dominant incentive to love, but mainly 
to the fact that in Carol’s mind Ted, despite all his 
desirable qualities, somehow did not represent the 
kind of man she ultimately hoped to marry. 

And as to Ted, having no precipitated thoughts 
of marriage he had not formulated a definite notion 
regarding the type of girl he might eventually choose 
for a wife. Marriage, he surmised, was something that 
might happen to him ultimately, as it happened to 


Continued on page 44 
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New Fields for Hunters 


HEN the hunter begins to look beyond nis 
immediate fields, he usually thinks of the 
Rockies, Canada, and, if he has the time 
anal Honey, Afriea and Asia. Dut he seldom 
thinks of Mexico Yet Mexico has a deal of good 
hunting, and it is varied, because the eountrys has 
every kind of terrain from the highest of mountains 
to tropical lowlands 
lodges and professional guides of Canada, but there 


It has none of the well-equipped 


are Indians south of the border, too, who are just as 
wise in animal ways as their northern cousins. The 
problems that arise from a lack of commercial orga- 
nization will be only added incentives to the genuine 
Sportsman, 

The traveler is not long in Mexico before he be 
vins to notice that the natives have captured and more 
or less domesticated some interesting animals. Some 
of them look as if they had been designed by Dr. Seuss, 
but it takes more than a spraying of Flit to subdue 
them; they have to be strongly caged. Others must 
he kept on a chain to prevent their slipping back 
to where they came from, but are otherwise docile. Still 
others become just as good pets as cats and dogs, 
when captured young, Among these are several va- 
rieties of deer and, surprisingly, the wild boar. A 
young boar will follow anyone he likes with the faith- 
fulness of a dog, especially if the object of his adnii- 
ration will seratch his back occasionally, and the hard- 
er the better. A leather heel is just fine for the pur- 


pose and a brick end is even better. Llowever, he has 
to be killed in his adolescence, because when he rea- 
ches maturity he reverts to type, and the type is a 
me-e-e-ean baby, as anyone who has hunted him ean 
tell vou 

- 
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The hunter seeing these will probably solicit: per 
mits too late. Ile should have asked before he crossed 
the border. Tle might be able to make arrangements 
if he can contact the right people, but the chances are 
he will he (oni his was howe long before the arrange- 


ments are completed, 


Procedures become comparative ly simple v hen he 
contides his desire to a Mexiean consul before the comes 
here, or at the office of the Game Warden at the port 

ro entry Ile should be prepared to furnish a bond 
there and to bond any guns in excess of one. four 1s 
the limit allowed. Guns of foreign make should be re- 
vistered with the United States Customs to avoid hav- 
ing to pay duty on them when returning. The sport is 
definitely not for the budgeted undergraduate, but 
will be considered inexpensive hy that class of hunters 
who can afford to make long journeys in search of 
their quarry. 


Giame limits and seasons which are comparatively 
venerous, can be ascertained at a Mexican consulate. 
Besides the deer and wild boar the available game in- 
cludes the black bear, gray bear, puma, jaguar, cou- 
var, Jynx, wildeat, wolt, coyote, antelope, fox, pecea- 
ry, mountain sheep, opossum and tapir. In the feather- 
ed division are the wild turkey, wild goose, heron, 
Hlamingo, pheasant, quail, dove and bluck swan. There 
is also the alligator, although just where the sport en- 
ters in hunting him is not apparent, unless you want 
to wrestle him like the exhibitionists in Florida. 

If the hunter is jaded with all the above, he can 
still try the quetzal, tigrillo, coati, curassow, agouti, 


chichicuilote and tepescuintle. 
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Cheran: A Village 


Ike people of Cheran are very reticent about 
conflicts within the town. 
convinee the outsider that the town is a harmo- 
nious unit, and it is very difficult to secure data 

to the contrary. The impression, after many montlis 

in Cheran, is that a great deal of histility. underlies 
the apparent harmony. In part, this is apparent in 
the prevalence of witcheraft. Interfamily and intra 
family jealousies and conflicts, however carefully con- 


Efforts are made to 


cealed, cropped up time and again in easual remarks 
Nevertheless ,little definite information could be se 
cured. Any efforts to pick up the small leads oceur 
ring in conversation were usually adroitly countered 
Consequently, the material presented in this section 
consists primarily of the more overt confliets which, 
under certain circumstances, lead to dfficial interier 
ence, 


A great variety of minor confliets constantly reach 
the office of the mayor. 
the stage of discussion and informal settlement. For 
example, a man had been drunk all week, insulting 
people indiseriminately. One man finally struck the 
drunkard. The case was discussed at length. Some 
argued that the drunkard should be arrested. Others 
claimed that both should be arrested. Ultimately, 
nothing was done, but as anyone present in the nu 
nicipio could enter the discussion, werd probably got 
around to both parties. The drunkard’s relatives prob 
ably restrained him and the man giving the blows 
kept out of sight. 


Many of these never puss 
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of Mexico 


By Ralph L. Beals 


Another case illustrates the handling of imines 
offenses. A woman was brought before the acting ma 
vor (the mayor’s alternate), charged with stealing a 
blanket from aman while Lhe was drunk. The woman 
was accused vigorously Iyy the acting mayor out cde 
bynally the ling 


locked up, and 


nied the charge with equal vigor 
mniavor ordered that she le despite 
voluble protests against injustice, the woman was 


conveyed forcibly to the jail. The whole procedure 


seemed very high-handed, but when the woman was 
out of earshot, the acting mayor turned to me maldlys 
and remarked that he would not have acted that «ay 
on the man’s word alone but there had been two wit 
nesses and there was no cloubt of the woman's wilt 
Ile was trying to frighten the woman into a eonres 
sion and restitution of the blanket, with whieh he 


would be content to dismiss the case 


Several drunks on the morning of October 3 ercat 
ed a commotion. Two got into a fight and were ‘oel 


ed up The rest were not molested 


On another day, two women were confined in the 
jail, One said the other tad thrown a go nt ner 
head. The second accused the first ot stealing Ss lnie 


thing from her lot 
cool off 


They were both thrown in jail to 








A little girl was ‘‘horsing around’’—to use the 
phrase of Augustin Rangel—near one of the street- 
corner vendors. The woman told her to go away, but 
the girl’s mother did not interfere. In the mother’s 
absence the girl broke some pottery. The two women 
began to quarrel and finally went to the mayor's of 
fice. After discussion, the woman with the pottery 
was advised to be more careful of her goods when 
there were children around. 

Three men walked down the street, in) various 
stages of drunkenness. Two began to quarrel and the 
drunkest of the three picked up a rock and threat 
ened one of the men. The third man interposed him 
self, talked soothingly, eventually got the rock away 
from the drunken man, and they continued their walk. 

Qne drunken man kept saying to another * You 
are rich and can do everything you want and [ have 
nothing.’’ The second man ignored this. After a while 
the first man said, ‘‘I don’t eare if you are rich, you 

’ and then began commenting on the man’s 
mother. The second man said, ‘*Take back what you 
said about my mother.’’ The first man said: ** Never.”’ 
Then they began to fight. Nothing was done about 
this. 


The cases given above represent conflicts which 
resulted in no official punishment. Confliets and il 
legal acts which brought official action were few 
(outside of property suits, which are not considered 
here). The following is the ealendar of cases placed 
on the records from October 9 to December 3. 

October 9. A man knocked down a child and hurt 
her head. Ile was placed in jail overnight. 

October 12. A man was drunk and disorderly. He 
was placed in jail (no term indicated). 

October 15. A man was drunk and disorderly. He 
was placed in jail overnight 

October 16. A drunken man broke into a house. 
Ile was placed in jail until the eighteenth. 

October 22. A woman was ‘‘disobedient’’ (prob- 
ably disorderly conduct of some sort). She was pla- 
ced in jail overnight. 

November 3. A man raped a young woman, his 
second offense. Ile was placed in jail until the 10th. 
It should be observed that aecording to Cheran ideas 
a properly brought up girl whose parents looked aiter 
her as they should would never have been in a situ- 
ation where rape would be possible. 

December 3. A man ‘‘abused confidence’’ by try 
ing to register a piece of land as his own which actu- 
ally belonged to his mother-in-law, Ile was put in jail 
overnight. 

The above cases do not include those whieh in 
volve fines of less than one peso nor cases which came 
before the judge. 


Despite the fact that Cheran has a had reputaiion 
in other towns for violence, there seem to be relatively 
few serious fights. Drunks often fall to fistieuffs, 


usually ineffective, but knife fights are rare and the 
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use of firearms is even more unusual. In ordinary times 
there is probably not more than one killing a year. 
Ilowever, a very serious affair occurred shortly before 
the close of the study. 

At a wedding the new priest appeared after the 
drinking was well under way. He reproved the people 
soundly for their excessive drinking and urged tiaem 
to go home. One of the men, who was already very 
drunk, took the priest’s words to heart and started 
home, Crossing the bridge to the barrio of Paricutin, 
he was shot from ambush and killed. That night the 
ronda went from house to house asking for certain 
persons, but up to the time the study closed nothing 
had been done. Probably more than personal motives 
lay back of the killing, but it was impossible to dis- 
cover them, 

Marriage customs are another frequent source of 
conflicts reaching the mayor. Ordinarily a boy ** lid 
naps’’ the girl he is going to marry. The kidnapping 
is public and usually nothing is done about it, but 
the boy may be forced to marry the girl it he does 
not go through with the cermony in a reasonable time. 
Occasionally, though, the girl's relatives make so 
much commotion that the mayor has to act. If the 
kidnapping has been ‘‘legitimate,’’ that is, the boy 
intends to marry the girl, usually the men participat- 
ing in the kidnapping are thrown in jail for two or 
three hours and released with an admonition, almost 
certainly given with tongue in cheek, 

In other cases the matter may become more se- 
rious, especially if it is exploited by the girl. Cne 
example will illustrate the situation. 


+ . * 


A boy stopped to talk with a girl of dubious mo- 
rals. When he left, she followed him, saying she was 
going home with him. The boy ran away and _ hid. 
Later in the day the girl’s parents came to the mayor 
and claimed the boy had kidnapped the girl. The boy 
was ordered to marry the girl by a certain date. He 
failed to do so, as he wished to marry another girl 
and knew also that the girl laying the charges visited 
a house of assignation. He was thrown in jail. Later, 
his mother went his bond and he was released. The 
hoy fled town and had not returned till several months 
later. lis mother was put in jail overnight but was 
released the next day, 

The preceding discussion is a very unsatisfactory 
treatment of conflict situations and law. Information 
on the unformalized personal and familial conflicts 
is very seanty. Intimate day to day knowledge of house - 
holds which would produce such information is ex- 
tremely difficult to secure in Cheran. On the other 
hand, not enough detailed material was secured on 
the types of conflicts reaching the municipio to make 
possible any adequate statement regarding legal con- 
cepts. In theory, the law in Cheran is Mexiean law. 
Enough examples have perhaps been given to indieate 
that much of the justice dispensed in the municipio 
is according to informal and generally accepted rules. 
Only observation of a very large number of cases 
would permit abstracting the principles on which ae- 
tion is hased. 
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By Guillermo Rivas 


VERY tow and then—not often, to be sure, 

a foreign artist comes to Mexico guided by 

no other aim than to recreate his wayside im 

pressions, to depict his fleeting moods, to cap- 

ture the country’s peculiar color and rhythm and the 

throb of its life, and not to merely reproduce its sur- 

face, or, contrariwise, to probe its social problems or 

psychological complexities and bring forth recondite 

interpretations, or chameleon-like to shed his identity 

and achieve an overnight aesthetic assimilation with 
the native Mexican sehool. 

Such artists are few for the quite obvious reason 
that in order to sense the elusive pulse of this land 
and to achieve its true depiction by way of first im- 
pression, to capture at first impact, through an in- 
tuitive and lively responsiveness, an authentie vision 
of a foreign land, requires a most unusual talent. 

The Mexican water eolors of Antimo Beneduee, 
Chicago painter, define just this kind of unusual tal- 
ent. The vistas of Mexico he hes created have a_ioy- 
ous, sonorous quality, the freshness of initial diseo- 
very, and the power of a spontaneously uttered truth. 
The keen sensitivity of his visual pereceptiveness en- 
ables him to behold the veritable essence of a scene. 
and his hand has the singular facility for an immedi- 
ate and accurate transcription of this essenee. Thus, 
through a revealing, penetrating glimpse, he says the 
utmost in briefest terms. A few swift and certain 
brushstrokes can describe an entire seene or expe 
rience, can bring to our eyes with a startling sharp 
ness the artist’s visual and emotional response to this 
seene and experience 


Beneduce, who received his initial training at the 
(leveland Institute of Art and subsequently studied 


Water Color. 





By Antimo Beneduce 


it hurope works entirely nm water color, tempera or 


vouache. because he is temperamentally attuned to 
these fluid mediunts, because he is a painter of sig 
nificant essence rather than of realistie minute repre 
sentation. Ile resorts to abstraction without sacrifice 
of objeetive form, through the elimination of need 
less minutiae, and the preservation of that which is 
significant, In this respect, he finds that even color 
which he handles with fine mastery and feeling—can 
he redueed to its basie abstract substance of black and 
f his Mexican paintings, where 
the plastie quality is so complete in itself as to prae 
tically eliminate the need of a full color gamut 


white as in most ¢ 


Beneduce’s intuitive responsiveness to the Mexi 
can theme probably stems from a natural affinity, For 
though the artist has lived in the United States most 
of his life, he was born in Naples, Italy, and Mexico 
he told me, in some peculiar way reminds him of his 
native land and takes him back to the atmosphere of 
his childhood. Ile has traveled and painted in other 
foreign lands, but in Mexico, much as in Italy, he has 
never felt that he is a stranger 


‘T am surprised,’’ he remarked, ‘“‘that so many 
foreign and even Mexican painters seem to behold 
only the sadness in the life which surrounds them 
while for me Mexico has a Joyous aspect of color and 
line in its landseape, its native dress, its feasts and 
day-to-day existence. There is poverty here, of eour 
se, and suffering, but bevond that life has the sub 
stance for poetry and of song, of an indomitable will 
to yrasp whatever beauty and joy even the most me 


iwer existence ean offer 


And it is through his ability to bring out this 
lovous substance that Beneduee achieves authentie 


beauty in his Mexican vaintinas 
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Un Poco de Todo 


BACK TO CHARLES 


ESTERN Europe's reluctance to unite its 

forces has brought the unofficial sugges 

tion that what Europe reeds is another 

Charlemagne. The old Wing of the Franks 
and Roman Emperor, dragged into arguments about 
coal and steel, the Saar and a European Army, re 
calls the ancient feeling that somehow Western Euro 
pe ought to be united. For a brief period before and 
aiter A. D. 800 Western Europe really was united as 
it never was before and has not been since. There was 
then no Frahee and no Germany and Italy was a 
‘geographical expression.” Emperor Charlemagne 
from his favorite seat at Aachen ruled a united Eu 
rope from the Atlantic to the Elbe and from the Dan- 
ish frontier to the Duchy of Benevento, well south of 
Rome 


Students of history, turning the pages of a histo 
rical atlas, have pointed out how closely the map of 
the Carolingian Empire corresponds to the six-nation 
poject of the Coal and Steel Community, launched 
last week, and the European Defense Community, still 
a subject of doubtful negotiation. The old maps con 
tain some forgotten names and some that still live. 
Austrasia, the East Kingdom, and Neustria, the New 
Kingdom, have disappeared, but Saxony, Thuringia, 
Swabia, Bavaria and Carinthia still awake ancient 
loyalties, as do Aquitania and Gascogny. The King 
dom of the Lombards survives in Italian Lombardy 
and an important street in London’s City. To the east 
ward were ancient Slavie races, the forgotten Wilt 
zes and Sorbs and the lamented Czechs and Moravians 
Hlungarians occupy the fertile plains which Charle 
magne cleared for them when he wiped out the trou 
blesome Avars., 


But for all his heroie efforts over forty years of 
incessant wars Charlemagne failed to unite Western 
Kurope. Disintegration of his empire began under his 
son and was completed under his warring grandsons. 
The partition under the terms of the well-remembered 
Treaty of Verdun brought not peace but a long pe- 
riod of dueling and sparring which permanently 
wrecked the hopes for the unity of Western Europe 
It was, indeed, the Dark Ages. On both sides of the 
Rhine people were still barbarous. It was later eon 
sidered almost miraculous that Charlemagne eould 
have imposed a Government on so many disorderly 
subjects. With good reason he became in time a le- 
gendary hero, to whom walladmakers attributed all 
sorts of marvelous achievements in their chansons de 
geste. 


Could Charlemagne have welded his East ranks 
and West Franks into a solid community if ne had 
coneentrated on that one aim? Could he have found- 
ed one nation in which the Rhine would be today a 
eentral corridor instead of two nations battling for 
supremacy along its banks? The questions have been 
raised by historians reviewing the melancholy reeord 
of the struggles between Trench and Germans. The 
great King of the Franks, Teutonic by origin, Uatin 
by inclination and culture, was drawn away from this 
mission by the fascination of the old Roman Empire 
for the men of his time. ile left his rebellious Saxons 
tree to mutiny while he marched off to Spain, to Ba 
varia, to Italy, to Rome, where on Christmas Day, A 


‘AN LIFE 





1) SO), he was crowned Roman Kamps ror ly the Dorp 
lle appears to have reeognized that playing at Roman 
Kimperor WAS not a proper occupation for a King of 
the Franks. It is in character that he is said to have 
declared that he would never have eniered St, Peter s 
that day if he had known that the Pope was to place 
the imperial crown upon his head 


Among all the personages great and small who 
have tried to unite Europe—-a Hohenstaufen or a Habe 
burg, a Bonaparte or a ilitler—Charles the Great is 
the only truly international figure. Hle was the first 
national hero of the French, and a national hero ot 
the Germans also until the Nazi philosophers denoun 
ced him as a traitor to his race beecsuse of the ruth 
less manner in which he dealt with the stubborn 
urdeutsch paganism of the Saxons. He was equally 
a hero of the English and the Seandinavians, He for 
ced the proud Eastern Emperor at New Rome to re 
cognize his position in the West. The Middle East 
looked to him for protection against the expanding 
Arabs. But with all this ne might have done more to 
unite Western Europe if he had tried to do less 


HAs SCIENCE NOW REACHED ITS LIMIT? 


A few months ago Jules Romains contributed to 
the French scientifie monthly, ‘‘Seience et la Vie,’’ an 
article in which he declared that ‘‘discoveries of the 
first magnitude, like stars similarly designated, seem 
to be limited in number,” and precdieted that there 
will be still fewer. To find out if science has, indeed, 
reached the end of its rope Henri Corbiere of ‘Les 
Nouvelles Littaraires,’’ asked some of the world’s lead 
ers in seiences what they thought of Romains’ dedue 
tions and prediction 


Emile Borel, the mathematician, says that ‘‘never 
did a half century pass without bringing about sen 
sational changes in science.’’ He sees no reason why 
this progress should not eontinue for centuries 


. 7 . 


Max Cosyns, Professor of Physies in the Free 
University of Brussels, Belgium, thinks that Romains 
must be a ‘‘ professional pessimist.’’ Maybe literature 
has its limitations, but seience Pessimism does 
not pay in science.’’ Cosyns finds that every decale 
can show results more important than those of the 
preceding decade. ‘The curve of discovery has been 
rising for centurise and there is no sign of any flat 
tering out or deeline.”’ 


Nobel Prize winner Dr. Jules Bordet of the Ro 
val Academy of Belgium bolds that chanee plays so 
large a part in science that it is impossible to state 
whether or not its progress is limited. In a sense our 
ignorance makes him hope for the best 


‘*T believe that we do not know mueh and that 
most puzzling enigmas keep their seeret.’’ he saye 
‘We do not know if the universe has had a bevining 
or if it will have an end. Nothing is known of the ori 
gin of life, nor of the genesis of its finest and most 
characteristic quality—-ingenuity or the gift of stating 
und achieving an end Positive seleree is stil! ver: 
young; it cannot predict its own future 


Continued on page 38 
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Literary Appraisals 


MEXICAN JBIRDS. By George Miksch Sutton. Illustrated. 
297 pp. Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma 
Press 


KORGKE MIKSCIE SUTTON ’S ° Mexican Dirds’”’ 
is welcome in itself and for what it portends., 
Birds know nothing ot political boundaries, 

but ornithologists have generally shown a re 
markable regard for them. This unnaturalism among 
the naturalists is exemplified in the contrast between 
the wealth of popular literature on the birds north of 
the Rio Grande and the paucity of such literature on 

those to the south. The great) artist-naturalists ol 
North America from Wilson and Audubon to ther 

present successors have tended to behave as if the 

southern boundary of the United States were the brink 
of the world 


has been so much Jess than the range of the birds 


Decause the range of their observation 


themselves, certain parochial misconceptions have be 
come widespread among us in North America, We 
think of the everglade kite, which is common on the 
Argentine pampas and ranges up to our southern 
states, as on the verge of extinction, simply because 
it has become extremely rare within our own borders 
We tend to regard our mockingbird and our robin as 
unique, when actually they are isolated northern re 
presentatives of two large and homogeneous groups 
of species that distinguish the bird life of our hemi 
sphere as a whole. 

The internatiovalism of the birds makes their 
conservation a matter of inter-American political con 
cern, Suppose our petroleum resources or our timber 
resources spent every summer in the United States 
and every winter in Brazil, visiting the intervening 
countries on their way down and back! Some of our 
most cherished avian resources do just that. There 
may be little use or justice in limiting the exploita- 
tion of these resources by the citizens of the country 
where they spend one season, if to do so merely pro- 
vides an opportunity for greater exploitation by the 
citizens of the country in which they spend the other 
season. This is something to think about when we 
read—as this reviewer has—boasts by gunners in 
Central America of the vast slaughter they have made 
in a few hours among ducks that are protected against 
such slaughter during their sojourns in the United 
States, Mexico, and Canada, under bilateral treaties. 
Kleven American countries have ratified the Conven- 
tion on Nature Protection and Wild Life Preservation 
in the Western Hlemisphere. Public awareness of the 
international status of our inter-American birds, how- 
ever, would surely contribute to the effectiveness and 
the extension of such cooperation, 

Over the past generation, scientifie studies of vir- 
tually all the New World birds have been published. 
These, however, have been of little help to the obser- 
ver who wants to identify and familiarize himself 
with the birds he sees. Argentina, with its uniquely 
wonderful bird life, has been a notable exeeption in 
the popular literature it bas produced. A number of 
years ago Mrs. Sturgis got out her little ‘‘Field Pook 
of Birds of the Panama Canal Zone,’’ which has been 
of use to Central and South American observers in 
the absence of anything more complete. Recently, 
Gooddall, Johnson, and Philippi have issued the se- 
cond and final volume of their illustrated ‘‘Aves de 
Chile,’’ an outstanding pioneer undertaking. Add to 
these Bond's ‘‘Field Guide to Birds of the West In- 
dies’’ and you have about all the literature of this 
sort that has appeared up to now, 
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The subtitle of Sutton’s ** Mexican Birds’’ in ** First 
impressions based upon an ornithological expedition 
to Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leén, and Coahuila with an ap- 
pendix briefly describing all Mexican birds.’’ Note 
that the Rio Grande has been hardly more than ¢ross- 
ed for a ‘‘first impression’’ of the terra incognita be- 
youd. The narrative, which consists almost exclusive 
ly of bird observations, is confined to the northeastern 
corner of Mexico, The ‘‘appendix briefly deseribing 
all Mexiean birds’? will undoubtedly prove more Va- 
luable, especially sinee many of the birds included 
range farther south, not a few as far as Argentina 
Best of all, 


sixteen in water color, SIXtS four in pen and-ink. Mr 


however, are the copious illustrations 


Sutton is one of the great bird artists of our times. 
Hlis birds are so nervously alive they seem ready to 
take flight, their eyes alert, their wings and tails pois- 
ed. No one has accomplished anything quite like this 
since the great Louis Agassiz Fuertes, who also did 
his best work in water color. The illustrations are 
well reproduced by the publisher in an altogether 
handsome volume, 


Mr. Sutton explicitly disclaims any pretense that 
his book is ‘ta complete field guide to, or handbook 
of, Mexiean birds.’’ At the time when he was prepar 
ing it, two ornithologists from the United States were 
each working on a field guide to Mexican birds, one 
to contain color plates of all Mexican birds, the other 
to be illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings. These 
will be eagerly awaited by the inereasingly numerous 
Visitors and residents in Mexico and other Latin Ame- 
rican countries who have been frustrated in their quest 
for adequate guides to the identification of birds. Let 
us hope, now that such a good beginning is at last being 
made, that there will be more and more guides to the 
birds of Middle and South Ameriea, and that one day 
some public benefactor finally will issue the ecompre- 
hensive and definitive ‘‘Guide to the Identifieation of 
American Birds South of the Rio Grande,’’ written 
and illustrated by the naturalists and artists of the 


Americas. L.J.H. 
CRUZ DAS ALMAS: A BRAZILIAN VILLAGE, 
By Donald Pierson. (Smithsonian Institute of Social An- 


thropology. Publication No 12.) Washington, D. C., U.S 
Government Printing Office, 1951 226 pp. Illustrated 


E ACTH specialized field of the humanities and the so- 
cial sciences makes a distinctive contribution to- 
ward understanding the total way of life of a people. 
Yet so often a formal history, a study of a nation’s im- 
ports and exports by an economisi, or an analysis of 
its political mstitutions seems lifeless. They tell us little 
or nothing of the way the people live or of their pro- 
blems and motivations. For Latin America, one former- 
lv had to turn to fiction to get a picture of everyday 
life, to understand the patterns of human relations, 
and to know how the complex institutions and trends 
within a nation affect individuals and communities. 
But now one may turn to the growing list of ‘‘eom- 
munity studies’? of a variety of villages and small 
towns throughout Latin America provided by social 
anthropologists and sociologists. ‘‘Cruz das Almas: 
A Brazilian Village,’’ by Donald Pierson and his as- 
sistants, is the first community study of a Brazilian 
village or town to appear in English (an earlier study 
by Emilio Willems entitled ‘‘Cunha: Tradicao e 
Transicao em uma Cultura Rural do Brasil’’ is avail- 
able in Portuguese). 
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From a community study such as Donald Pierson’s 
one learns little of the complexities of Brazilian eco- 
nomics or politics or of other national institutions. 
Nor does it reveal the way of life in the great metropo 
litan centers. Put as Pierson points out, Brazil is 
predominathly a rural nation and although there are 
rhaltis regional differences, host Brazilians live in 
simall communities similar in many respects to the 
Village not far from the city of Sao Paulo that he has 
stucied In these communities most of the people ol 
Brazil make a living, edueate their children, form as 
soclations, worship, and untold their lives according 
to their own Brazilian values and incentives. Pierson’s 
study of Cruz das Almas (a fictitious name for a real 
village) describes, among other aspects of the society 
and culture, the farming techniques, the handicrafts, 
the dwellings and household furnishings, the language, 
the system of etiquette, the foods and food habits. He 
discusses the manner of educating children, marriage, 
family life, the ‘‘compadrio”’ 
political affairs, the relations between people of dit 
ferent racial origins, and the patterns of social status 
and leadership in this small community. Pierson de- 
scribes concrete situations and personalities, but his 
account of the way of life at Cruz das Almas seems to 
me too formal. The listing of traits and details would 
be dull to anyone but the specialist. Particularly for 
those who know Brazil, many of his observations may 
sometimes seem obvious. But scientifie research must 
include the obvious, and Donald Pierson has given us 
a study of tremendous seope that will be valuable not 
only to the specialist but also to anyone wishing to 
understand Brazilian eulture. In my opinion, sueh 
community studies are the most important contribution 
of social anthropology to the understanding of a 
complex national eulture. 


system, religious life, 


Finally, something should be said of the auspices 
under which this study was made. The research in 
Cruz das Almas was earried out by Donald Pierson 
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with the assistance of several advanced students of 
social science from the Escola Livre de Sociologia ¢ 
Politica of Sao Paulo, where he has taught for many 
vears. The study was part of a cooperative program 
maintained by the Eseola Livre and the Institute of 
Social Anthropology of the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington, D. C., for training local research person 
nel in social seienee methods. For almost a deeade, the 
Institute of Social Anthropology has sponsored similar 
cooperative programs ino several Latin Amerteat 
countries. While perhaps less well-publicized than othe: 
types of inter-Ameriean cooperation, these programs 
have contributed to the scientific training of numerous 
Latin American social selentists and have made it pos 
sible for North American specialists to carry out fun 
damental research projects in intimate cooperation 
with their Latin Ameriean colleagues and students 
The publieations of the Institute of Social Anthropo 
logy (Pierson’s is No, 12 in the series) are now basic 
documents in Latin American anthropology and geo 
vraphy. Such cooperative scientific endeavors as the 
present one under Donald Pierson’s direction are not 
only important for their results. which add to our 
knowledge of the national cultures of Latin America, 
but also for the experience gained by the social scient 
ists of both nations in the process of research, 


Cc. W. 


BAROQUE AND ROCOCO IN LATIN AMERICA. 
By Pal Kelema, 302 pp. plus 192 pp. of plates. New 
York: Macmillan ; 


XPLORING THE BAROQUE ART of our Tlemi- 

sphere is equivalent to penetrating the verv nu- 
cleus of our culture. Between the second half of the 
seventeenth century and the end of the eighteenth, 
a process of transeulturation took place between two 
worlds: a virgin Ameriea with infinite possibilities, 
pouring its riches on Europe, and a Furope that was 
extending its boundaries of knowledge 
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l’or America, at least, the process was not pain- 
ful. On the contrary, it ellowed the inhabitants to 
use new creative media to express artistic feeling 
that had alrady achieved an apex of its own on Ame- 
rican soil before the Europeans’ arrival. LBecause of 
this esthetic cross-breeding during the flourishing ot 
the Baroque in America, we can call the eighteenth 
century the most important in Latin American cul- 
tural history. Just leafing through Pal Kelemen’s 
‘Baroque and Rococo in Latin America’’ is enough 
to confirm this idea. 

Up to now, most historical or stylistic studies of 
Latin America’s colonial art have centered on Mexi- 
eo and Peru, Concentrating on these two inexhausti- 
ble storehouses of art in America, they have often 
passed in silence over cultural regions which, even 
though they may not match Peru and Mexico in the 
extent of their esthetic production, nevertheless blaz- 
ed trails and left lasting evidence of the 
Hlending of indigenous and Iberian art. 

lor this reason Kelemen’s impeccable volume, re- 
sulting from meticulous study of important examples 
of the best colonial art, which the author sought out 
in all corners of Spanish and Portuguese America, 
will serve as a definitive source when the history of 
¢eighteenth-eentury culture in America is written. 

Ilaving visited most of the places he mentions 
and analyzed the buildings, objeets, and paintings on 
the spot, the author offers us a true panorama of the 
Baroque in America. The fact that he studied with 
Heinrich Wolfflin in) Munieh would have qualified 
him to undertake such a task. Kelemen, nevertheless, 
does not follow rigidly the formalistie theories of his 
teacher, which might have drawn him into a sterile 
and cold presentation of formulas. On the contrary, 
by skillfully weaving his stylistic eualysis inte the 
historical background and sprinkling it with human 
interest, the author has produced a book you ean read 
straight through, equally appeating to the student of 
history and to the devotee of art 
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Some chapters, moreover, are of special import- 
ance to English-speaking readers because they deal 
with subjects never before studied in that language. 
The one on colonial Colombia, for example, gives a 
magnificent description of the churches and convents 
of a country whose art has been mentioned very little 
in English. Similarly, the section devoted to sculpture 
in Quito is valuable not only to U.S. students, who 
have here an opportunity to inform themselves on a 
most important aspect of colonial art, but to all read- 
ers interested in seulpture. Special ettention is given 
to the Quito school of retigious sculptors, from the 
founder, Pernardo Legarda, to that extraordinary Ii 
dian woodearver Manuel Chili, known as Caspicara. 


. . * 


Central American architecture is another subject 
on which little has been written in Iinglish, and Ke 
lemen devotes a chapter to it under the title ** Earth 
quake Baroque,’’ which in itself indicates the reason 
for the outstanding characteristic 
of the old buildings of Guatemala, 
Rica, Nicaragua, and El Salvador. 

The chapters do not always follow national or 
regional lines, however. The elements of Baroque ex 
pression in America give the author an opportunity 
to trace the frequency with which certain forms oeeur 
in the complex panorama and to note their variations. 
Thus one chapter deals with cathedrals and another 
with Christ in the New World. This over-all inter 
pretation is done with marked competence. In- the 
field of painting, the chapter ‘‘Unknown Painters”’ 
amply demonstrates not only the stre.gth and perma- 
nence, but also the permeability, that European tra 
dition showed in its contact with the America: erea 
tive artist. 
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Today the Baroque is receiving increasingly se- 
rious attention and, as the Catalonian eritie Eugenio 
D)’Ors said in his memorable essay ‘‘Lo Barroco,’’ it is 
considered as something more than a historical art 
style—-a whole cultural style or even a philosophical 
category going beyond the realm of style. So Kele- 
men’s work, in defining America’s contribution to the 
historical current of the Baroque, is of permanent 
value, 


Just as he did nine years ago with his penetrating 
study of the pre-Columbian cultures, ‘‘Medieval Ame- 
rican Art,’’ Pal Kelemen has again rendered the cultu- 
re and prestige of Latin America a cistinguished ser- 
vice, 


W. G. S. 
Un Poco de Todo 


Continued from page 33 


Paul Montel of the Aeademy of Sciences wonders 
if ‘‘the human brain will rot be modified and if man 
will not experience new sensations and engage in new 
forms of mental aetivity.’’ He sees as much truth as 
humor in one of Romains’ heroes, Knoek, who deve- 
loped a vaccine against death and adds, ‘* Already the 
average span of human life has inereased.’’ Montel 
will not believe that ‘‘the era of great inventions has 
come to an end.’”’ 


Bernard Lyot, the astronomer who devised the 
method of observing the solar corona even when there 
is no eclipse, observes that if science seems to have 
come to the end of its rope it is because great disco- 
veries incubate slowly in obscurity and even unecon- 
sciously so that they burst unexpectedly upon us. For 
this reason ‘‘secience seems to advance in great !eaps.’' 
One of these leaps has just been made (probably Lyot 
refers to the release of atomie energy), ‘‘but there 
is no reason to believe that it is the last.’’ 
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Current Attractions 


DRAMA 


N THE evolution of Mexico’s modern theatre the 

position of the distinguished playwright Rodolfo 

Usigli may be likened to that of Eugene ©’Neill 

during the period of dramatie resurgence in the 
United States some thirty years ago. For he has not 
only been the most prolific and successful of our con- 
temporary writers; he has been a guiding spirit in 
our new theatre, an intrepid trail-blazer during a pe- 
riod beeet with uncertainty and hardship. To be sure, 
throughout the past few years there has been hardly 
a time when a play of his had not been featured on our 
billboard, and some have topped all records for longe- 
vity. 

Indeed, with the echo of the controversial tumult 
aroused by his ‘‘Jano es Una Muchacha’’ still resound- 
ing in our midst, a yet another new play of his, ‘‘La 
Funcién de Despedida,’’ (‘‘Farewell Performance’’) 
has opened last month at the Teatro Ideal, with clear 
indications of another record run. 

In this new play the author, whose previous works 
have all defined a mordant social critique of our mid- 
dleclass mores, has ventured a considerable departure 
from his foregone milieu. While social eriticism is 
still implicit, the theme and structure of this play are 
quite unlike anything he has written before. This 
criticism, in fact, is directed at our theatre itself, at 
the low state of our dramatie stage—the agony of 
our eommercial theatre crowded out by the cinema 
as a popular attraction, 

In ‘‘La Funeién de Despedida’’ Usigli has, so to 
speak, ereated a theatre within a theatre. Ile had 
written this play several years ago for the eminent 
actress Virginia Fabregas, and it was probably intend 
ed to be actually the vehicle for her farewell appear- 
anee. But she died before it could be produced. Now, 
Maria Teresa Montoya, whose leading position on the 
Mexican stage ean be equalled to that Virginia Fabre- 
gas held for many years, and who is still in her pro- 
fessional prime, has been entrusted with the principal 
role. 

The story of the play is evolved around the sad 
predicament of a theatrieal troupe stranded in a pro- 
vineial eity. Veroniea Muro, the leading lady of the 
company, after forty years on the boards reaches a 
point of final despair on the night after a performan- 
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By Vane C. Dalton 


ce which drew an attendance of twenty spectators, 
and attempts to commit suicide by taking an overdose 
of sleeping pills 


She is, however, brought back to life through the 
timely endeavours of a highly efficient and intelligent 
local physician; though she is hardly grateful to him 
for it. Hler life, she feels, has now reached the end 
of its usefulness; she has nothing to look forward 
to, for the theatre, which had been her home, her 
life itself, was done, She is utterly convinced that it 
is futile to continue the struggle, that all her aceu- 
mulated fame was like that much smoke, that she 
was doomed to wind up her days in abandon, poverty 
and loneliness. Ilenee, while econvalescing, she makes 
a second attempt to take ber life, and fails again 


All this takes place in the room the old actress 
rented in the house of a respectable though mpove- 
rished family; thus its members—tather, mother, 
daughter and son—find themselves involuntarily drawn 
into the awkward affair. Naturally, the actors who 
comprise the troupe are even more profoundly eoneern- 
ed, and the room where the old actress is either resting 
in an old-fashioned four-poster bed or in a chair, wrap 
ped in a quilt, becomes the stage for 2 lively sequence 
of highly odd and surprising developments 


The play, beginning as a heavy tragedy, ends on 
a gay and hopeful note of sheer comedy. Its action 
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presents in its gist the conflict ensuing from the old 
lady’s frustrated suicide. The problem is posed by 
her adamant refusal to return to the footlights, de- 
spite all the pleas and artifice on the part of the en- 
tire troupe, even despite the boxoffice success assured 
by the sensational publicity ensuing from her attempt- 
ed self-destruction. Dead or alive, the old lady in- 
sists, she is done as an actress. 


* * - 


In the end, however, at the very last moment, 
when the situation seems totally hopeless, she sudden- 
ly, whimsically changes her mind and decides to re- 
turn; which goes to prove that ‘‘once a trouper, al- 
ways a trouper,’’ and that ‘‘the show must gone on.”’ 
And it proves yet one more thing: The yearnings of a 
young girl—daughter of the owners of the house where 
the old actress is lodged—for a theatrical career, and 
the willingness of the childless old actress to take 
her under her wing, go to prove that although the 
theatre may be down it isn’t out, 

Kssentially voicing a serious plea for the theatre, 
the story of *‘La Funcién de Despedida’’ abounds in 
pungent back-stage comedy. It is a delightful satire on 
the foibles and frailties of the acting profession, on the 
stress and strain of our show business which is no lon- 
ger a business. The charaeters—especially the hams 
in the troupe, who on or off stage, even in tensest 
moments of real tragedy, seem unable to ever stop 
acting —are wrought with minute realism. The plot 
is developed logieally; the situation throughout Is 
plausible and lifelike, and the dialogue, though often 
hilariously funny, shows no trace of contrivance. The 
laugh-provoking lines have a spontaneous accidental 
freshness: they ring true. In this play, Usigli, who 
knows the theatre inside and out, has truly drawn 
from life. 

To reproduce the flow of consciousness in the old 
actress’ mind and to Jend the play an added dimension, 
the author has introduced some novel details py way 
of recorded speech and loud-speaker transmission. By 
means of sueh mechanized monologue her background, 
are brought out in a quite effective manner. 
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Despite its complex structure, the play is firmly — 
built, and the author’s ability to imbue it with fluid mo- 
vement notwithstanding the handicap inherent in the it? bi 
virtually statie position maintained by the leading U 4 g 
character throughout its entire course, attests his high 
resourcefulness. The audience does not grow weary on) 
sitting at her bedside through the length of three acts it 4 neur 
divided into eight scenes. Too many things happen 
around this bedside. 

Maria Teresa Montoya carries out the part. ot it’s at 
Veronica Muro with veritable artistrv. A leading ae gre 
tress for many years, and Dona Virginia Fabregas’ 
legitimate successor on the Mexican stage, Maria Te- 
resa Montoya actually ‘‘lives’’ the part she performs 
Fernando Mendoza, in the role of the leading aetor 
in the troupe, Miguel Angel Ferriz, in that of Senor 
Cruz, Veronica Muro’s boyhood sweetheart and now the 
inadvertent owner of the house where she is lodged, 
and Miguel Manzano in that of the worldly-wise Doc 
tor, achive excellent interpretations. The performan 
ce of the entire quite numerous cast reflects the able 
direction of Rieardo Mond:agoén., 





for 
re 








On the whole, I am inclined to regard ‘*La Fun 
cidn de Despedida’’ as one of Rodolfo Usigli’s finest 
and best presented plays, 
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DEATH OF A SALESMAN SCREEN 


The eminent actor-direetor Alfredo Gomez de la 


Vega is returning to our footlights in the eourse of BIALK:- W/E 
this mnoth in Arthur Miller’s celebrated play ** Death 
of a Salesman,’’ to be presented with a select cast at fElLEVSIUN 
the Palacio de Bellas Artes. Gomez de la Vega, who 
as character actor is unmatched on our stage, will 
interpret the part of Willy Loman. 

I shall comment amply on this outstanding thea 
trical event in the forthcoming number of this maga 
zine, 
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Art and Personal Notes 


ALA VELAZQUEZ, a new and spacious art exhi- 
S bition gallery, located at Avenida Independencia 
No. 68, opened its doors to the public on the loth of 
last month with a very impressive one-man show of 
paintings in oil by the Spanish genre master Valen- 
tin de Zubiaurre. 

The exposition, comprising eighteen canvases, in- 
cludes such outstanding works of this artist as ‘‘Cre- 
pusculo en Garay,’’ *‘Las Tres Brujas de Turégano,’’ 
“Ocaso Castellano’’ and **Jai Agun Bat.”’ 

At the conelusion of this exhibition, on the 7th 
of this month, the Sala Velazquez will present a group 
of Mexiean landscapes in oil by Vives Atzara, a Span- 
ish artist of wide renown, who has been residing and 
working in Mexico during the past few years. 


T Hike Salon Verde of the Palacio de Pellas Artes is 

presenting at this time an exposition of paintings 
on Mexican motives by the distinguisned English art- 
ist Valeta Swann. The exposition, given under the 
auspices of the National Institute of Fine Arts, pre- 
sents the very finest examples of this gifted painter’s 
work, 


P AINTINGS in tempera by the loeal artist Fernan- 

do Castro Pacheco comprise the current very in- 
teresting exhibition at the Salon de la Plastica Mexi- 
cana (Calle de Puebla No. 154.) 


T ik National Museum of Plastie Arts ,jointly with 

the National College of Architects, present during 
the entire month of May a graphie exposition titled 
**Pocumentary Vision of Mexican Art’’ in the Sala 
Nacional of the Palacio de Bellas Artes. 


MARGARITA (. DE WEINMANN, whose work has 

been reproduced in our pages on various ocea- 
sions, is showing a group of her newer paintings 
ly ndseapes of Mexico and Switzerland—at the Cireulo 
de Bellas Artes (Calle de Lisboa No. 48.) 
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A* exposition of paintings by Frida Kahlo, an art- 

ist of unique personality, whose work, mostly 
owned by private collectors, has been seldom seen in 
our gallery exhibits, is offered by the Galeria Arte 
Contemporaneo (Calle de Amberes No. 12). The trost 
arresting of the included in this show 
which present self-portraits, autobiographical 
probings, in weird compositions and surrealistic terms 
G ALERLA Arte Moderne (Calle de Roma No, 21) is 

offering in its ground floor salon a highly varied 
and extensive group exhibition of works by various 
contemporary Mexican artists, while a 
works by modern French artists, loaned by the Gale 
ria L’Art Pietural of Paris, is shown in its upper floor 


rooms, 


Canvases are 


those 


collection of 


ONZALO Molina Garcia, a gitted Equadorian pain 
ter who during the past two years has been work 
ing in Mexico, is showing a collection of his paintings 
in the Pemex exhibit salon (Avenida Juarez No, 89). 
A QUITE impressive collection of paintings on semi 
abstract themes by Corsica Cuprinska are on show 


during this month at the Casino del Arte gallery (Ca- 
lle de Milan No, 28). 


Pp RINTS by modern Swedish engravers are shown 
at this time at the Galeria Prisse (Calle de Lon 
dres No. 163). 


A COLLECTION of paintings and seulpture, cho 
sen from the work of more endowed pupils at the 
School of Painting and Seulpture and the National 
School of Plastic Arts, is on show during the current 
month at the Galeria Popular de Arte ‘‘Cervantes’” 
(Corner of Calles de Esmeralda and Heroes). 
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Patterna of an Old City 


Continued from page 25 


most people, but it was not a thing one could plan 
far ahead. His attachment for Carol was a lifelong 
habit; but it never occurred to him that it might ae- 
tually signify love. 

llowever, even after they had finished high school 
and Carol’s parents sent her away to a smart college 
in New Eng!and, while he continued his studies at an 
cngineering schoo! in the West, their separation was 
not final, They exchanged occasional letters and re- 
sumed their unchaste companionship during the sum 
mer months at home. Their intimacy was not sus- 
tained by romantie frills, by acknowledged affection 
or a sense of obligation. Irresponsible and aimless, 1 
was impelled by a purely carnal need and maintained 
as a kind of pleasure paet, bound only by secreey. 

llence, when in due time Carol married il quite 
cligible young man, a rising architect, and the seion 
of Boston social cream, Ted reacted to it almost with 
total indifference. She had, in fact, written him fully 
when she became engaged, described her fianeé in de- 
tail, enumerated his good and bad traits, spoke of his 
family and the kind of life she intended to lead. She 
took it, of course, for granted that he was very pleas- 
ed to know that she was very happy. 

In an ambivalent though hardly profound mood 
of sorrow and joy he traveled to Boston to attend her 
wedding, and afterwards, save for hearsay or an oe- 
casional casual note, he knew very little about her 
through the ensuing five or six years. He had estab- 
lished himself in Chicago, on the technical staff of a 
large machine-tool industry, became immersed in his 
task and inured to a bachelor’s existence. He did not 
avoid women: they were the means of pleasant pas- 
time, but not of serious pursuit. To be sure, this 
attitude did not stem from the reason that he had 
fully made up his mind to remain a bachelor; it was 
simply due to the fact that he never cared enough 
for any woman to desire her for a wife. Quite nor- 
mal in every other way, he appeared in this respeet 
emotionally invulnerable, 


* * 7 


Bound for England on a combined business and 
pleasure trip, he met Carol the first night out aboard 
a luxurious liner. It was a marvelous coincidence, 
sheer good luck, she said, for she had just divorced 
her husband, who, it seems, had turned out to be 
something of a ead, and was going to Europe in order 
to try and emerge from confusion and find peace of 
mind. She did not share his stateroom that night, but 


ee 1} 
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on the following nights through the journey it would 
have seemed an almost ridiculous pretense to do other- 
wise. Discreetly, they did not register at the same 
hotel in London, but outside the time he spent attend- 
ing to his business they were seldom apart. 

She stayed on in Europe after he returned home, 
and save for an occasional postal-card he know almost 
nothing about her during the following several vears 
Ile had heard indirectly, when even these postal-cards 
she had married again, this time a New 
York steekbroker, and back to the upper so 
cial echelon, which was the environment craved 
Still later he heard that she had a child, a girl, and 
that apparently she was enjoying a quite satisfactory 
lite 


ecascd, that 
moved 


she 


Ile met Carol again during the war, while he was 
attending an officer’s training school in Indiana. It 
Was a meeting of sheer lucky coincidence, she explain- 
ed, for she came to the nearby city on recommendations 
from Washington, in order to arrange her enlistment 
in a branch of active service available to women. She 
told him that her marriage had somehow failed to work 
out, that she was divorced, that she had left her little 
daughter of four with her mother in Cleveland; that she 
was scot-free and felt that she was just beninning to 
live. 

For some reason she failed to arrange her enlist 
ment, but she stayed on in the city during the severai 
months he was in training, and greatly helped him to 
relieve some of the hardship of army life. It was an 
experience of no serious consequence, merely a conve 
nient bedroom arrangement ; their parting was as casual 
as their meeting, and he lost track of her after he was 
commissioned and assigned to the Paeifie. 

When he returned to Chieago atter the war, he 
learned through indirect sources that she was married 
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again and living in Pittsburgh. Mildly he wondered 
why she iad met with such adverse luck in her pre 
vious marriages, and why, after two dismal failures 
she would have the courage to try her luck once more, 
and hoped that this time she had finally picked th 
right man. Poor Carol, he thought. She is about as fine 
as they come, and she deserves the best. 

Ile knew very little about her through the course 
of the ensuing years, and he did not see her again until 
their fortuitous encounter on the Caleta Beach in Ac: 
puleo. The ce; cle had repeated itself for the third con 
secutive time: her marriage had again ended in divor 
ce, and she came to Mexico to regain her ealm. It was 
just a trick of fate, she said, something that could nei 
be explained in terms of reason or logic, that thes 
would run across each other at this specifie place and 
moment. Put there they were, rejoined again, resuming 
once more their strange relationship, engaged onee 


again ina surreptitious iInconsequent frolle 


* . * 


“Pl tell you what let’s do,”’ he said. ‘*Let’s fin 
ish this last one, and then we can stop in at the Freneh 
restaurant in the basement near the hotel and have a 
nice thick bowl of onion soup. The way we used to 
wind up our sprees in London. Remember that place 
in the Soho? That was fine onion soup.” 

She looked at him with a momentary tlash 
eagerness, then her face became somber anew. ‘No 
Ted. T don’t think T really feel like onion soup. JT don’t 
feel like staying up much later tonight. It’s been per- 
fectly wonderful, perfectly grand... But I guess it’s 
time to wind up this little party and just go home... 
No onion soup. Just pack up and go home—home to 
mamma. | guess I ‘ve trailed after you long enough ... 
And now I suppose this will be the end of the trail.”’ 

He did not attempt to respond with banter, and 
what he said sounded to him evasive, cowardly and 
hollow. And as he observed her listening, her expres- 
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sion gradually changed from dismay to a reflection ot 
his own confusion and embarrassment and to a final 
look of pity. Gently she petted his hand on the table 
and said, ‘‘That’s all right, Ted, darling. It’s perfectly 
all right. I’ve simply made a fool of mvyselt. But J 
guess it’s the Seotch. We ‘ll just forget it, eh? And 
let’s go. I‘ ]l have a lot to do tomorrow, Get a tieket o1 
the first plane out, and do a little last-minute shopping 
if there is time.”’ 

Ile felt dreadfully helpless when she kissed his 


] 


cheek at the door of her room ana 


closed it gently 
turning the loek. And when he reached his own 


room, undressed and 


went to hed. he could not sleep 
It was toward daylight that he finalls dropped off inte 
a sleep of exhaustion, and he did not wake tuUl late 
in the forenoon. 

lle reached for the telephone lmmediately and 
called her room number, but there was no response 
Ile bathed, shaved and dressed hastily, and went to 
het room, but no one responded to his wrapping. Lh 
descended fo the lobby and inquired at the desk. No 
she had not checked out; she had merely vone out 
Then, suddenly, he realized that he too had to go out 
immediately, had to arrange some very urgent matters, 
that he did not have a moment to lose. 

She was still away when he returned, and = he 
sat in the lobby hoping that she may appear. Aftei 
waiting for a trying hour he went up to his room, and 
amid nervous pacing and tossing on the bed, at least 
once every two or three minutes he ealled her rooi 
number on the telephone, vetting no response. And 
then, when he was almost sunk in despair, her voice, 
cheerful and elear, came over the wire. ** Yes, Ted 
How are you darling? What? What have I have been 
doing? Oh, a million things! Got my ticket. First 
plane in the morning, at seven sharp. So I am all set. 
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Bought some trinkets. Ilad a lonely lunch. On the 
go all morning. Dog tired, and a toueh of hangover 


too. And you darling? Have you been sleeping ail 
this time? 
“No, Carol. | I ‘ve been looking for you 


\rranging some urgent 
matters | went to the Consulate, and 1 1 made 


Asked them how one must go about 


That is, | ‘ve been buss Tow 


SOE inquit ies 


it here in Mexico And it seems perbectty simple 
All you need is a couple of witnesses, and you go te 
judge and sign up, and that’s all there is to if 
So, if you don’t mind, eh cancelling that plane 
ticket, we Gan just vo ahead and do it just «lo at 
right away, tomorrow Chat os. at vou i vor 
think that | might do for a husband If vou thin 
that 


There was a tormenting pause, and then her voice 
came tremulously Ted, Ted, darling. I I és 
She went on talking, but he could not understand for 
her words became faltering and blurred as if she were 
weeping or laughing, and he broke in eagerly: ** Yes, 
Carol. That’s it It’s the real thing The real thing 
this time. Wait, Carol. | am eoming right over | 
‘Il be with vou I ‘ll be with you ina second, in a 
second, darling ; 
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The Beggar... . 


Continued from page 20 


fession he has done magnificently. In thirty years I 
don’t think Don Proecopio has missed a meal and ''m 
sure he has seen more of Mexico than the rest of ts 
put together. And I dare say he has had an amusing 
life and will continue to have one. JT frankly envy 
him at times—his relative freedom, the illusions he has 
about himself, the dream-world in which he lives and 
the complete absence of dull and mean responsibilitics, 
which is the principal reason why most of our fellow 
men are so dismal and bloodless. Yes, | consider our 
mutual friend a very lucky man and to my mind a 
very successful one.”’ 


‘Tl was feeling mellow and philosophieal on the 
good bottle of Rioja wine we were drinking. ‘* You 
known, Eduardo, some times I think the hope of the 
world might be right here in Mexico.’’ 


‘You mean because we don’t think as all right- 
minded people are taught to think?’ 

‘*Not exactly—but because you haven’t bothered 
to try.”’ 


“That my good friend is tae best compliment 
Mexico has received in a long time from a gringo,’ 
replied Eduardo smiling, *‘and now let’s drink to it!’’ 


Tepops Interlude .. . 


Continued from page 24 


Sometimes, when [ am fully disgusted with the 
world and the people in it (including myself), my 
thoughts flash back to Tepopa. When I close my 
eyes, I can still see the falling curtain to the siesta 
cave, glittering with transmitted sunlight, and eme- 
rald and ruby hummingbirds that come to drink; and 
if | keep very still, I ca nhear laughing water on the 
mossy stones. 
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Silvanito 


Continued from page 18 


‘There weren't any,’’ he said. ** You see, | thought 
about them mucn when | was eating a taco of pork 
in the market for breakfast, and | thought that | 
would buy them in the wfternoon, but when IL got 
there they ‘d all been sold.”’ 

“Ah? So already at breakfast time you had de- 
cided that you wouldn't come back till the after- 
thon See 

This was too quick for Silvanito. Ile said, **No.”’ 
And then added quickly, ** But | bought the grease for 
the pump. Do LT show it to vou now?”’ 

Ile went out into the patio and returned carry 
ing something behind his back. He gave a little shy 
laugh 

Look!’ he said, blushing and holding out a ver- 
milion shirt, 

It was surprisingly well made, of thiek flufty 
cotton. On the chest was a large black S. The ean of 
grease had been pushed into one of the sleeves, which 
had been knotted at the end, so that the can wouldn't 
slip out 

“It’s a very pretty shirt,’’ said Silvanito. “‘It’s 
for football, And U’m going to keep it here and wear 
it after Mass on Sunday but in the afternoon.”’ 


Bur o 


Continued from page 10 


No one knows how much of the mation’s work he does, 
any more than how many of him there are. But he 
Vs omniprese nt. You even see him bearing his homely 
load down the magnifieent boulevards of Mexico City. 

A man does not look his best on a burro, If he 
sat on the animal’s back, his feet would drag, so he 
rides perched high on the donkey’s haunches. The 
handsome figure cut by a mounted horseman is not 
for him. Nor does he bother with bridle, reins, or 
saddle. 

There is a saddle, however, for the woman rider 

a chairlike wooden seat on which, being a proper 
Christian woman, she rides sidesaddle. You never see 
her astride. 

Mexicans have an affeetion for their donkey that 
goes back to the folk memory that he was the first 
animal to work for them. They say that his sterling 
qualities are without equal. 
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They insist that he is intelligent. On a narrow 
trail he judges the width of his pack and walks sa- 
fely where a mule, scraping his burden against the 
mountain wall, loses his footing. On the 
sion when the burro does fall, he has sense enough 
to relax, roll, and lie still until his master comes to 
loosen his pack. With uncanny balance he climbs the 
dizzy vertical stairs cut for a trail in the tace ot a 
cliff, and walks daintily over a chasm on a tree-trunk 
bridge. Once he has covered a trail he remembers it 
and needs no guidance on his second trip. 

And yet burro in Spanish, like jackass in English, 
is applied to stupid persons. *‘Es un burro cargado 
de letras.’’ says the Mexican of a pedant——‘Hle is 
a burro loaded with letters.’’ And *‘Buena burra he- 
mos comprado”’ is the equivlaent of **We'’ve bought 
a pig in a poke.”’ Burrada, a drove of burros, is used 
as an epithet for a foolish action or remark. A burra 
is a dirty, unteachable woman, burrito an unmannerly 
child. 

Behind this paradoxical name-calling may be 
contempt. The burro works like—like a jackass. With 
a life span of twenty to thirty years, he begins to 
work at two and goes on until he drops. Ile keeps 
himself strong and healthy without benefit of groom 
or veterinary. Ile feeds himself, cropping zacate, the 
coarse grass from which the Indian weaves his sleep- 
ing mat and his raineape. If there is no zacate around 
he will manage in some way or other to find something 
else to sustain him, 

Only an ass of a master lets pack sores develop on 
such a willing worker’s back. The burro is too tract- 
able a drudge to be abused. Nor is his patience limit- 
less. Even the most faithful of slaves has been known 
to shed his pack and go off on a rebel’s vacation. He 
does not like the whip or stick. The usual goad is 
a prod from a nail, but if it is cruelly administered 
he is outraged. 

Mexicans accept their burden-earrier as an indi- 
vidualist whose idiosyncrasies must be respected. The 
strongest back in a drove may one day refuse to move 
with a load that the smallest will carry without pro- 
test. The master can do nothing but meekly submit 
and change the packs. 
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The burro is also a fighter. Characteristically, he 
docsn t fight for his burra but for leadership on the 
trail—that is, for his work prerogative. No train ol 
donkeys ever includes two who have been accustom- 
ed to lead, since they would wage war until one was 
utterly beaten. A fighting-mad burro is a fury, 


As typical of Mexico as the sight of cactus, and 
the smell of baked earth and charcoal fires, is the ery 
of the burrero in the clear still air of the highlands: 
**Booo-rooe! Booo-rovoe!’* That is usually all the goad 
they need as they amble around the bend under an 
adobe wall, dragging long planks or so loaded with 
panniers of wheat or kindling, pottery or sugar cane, 
that only their funny, sad faces are visible. As you 
watch the caravan out of sight, you know that you 
have just seen a pageant of four centuries of work- 
aday Mexico. 


One morning when a caravan arrived at my gate 
with a cargo of charcoal, the two boys next door of- 
fered a tortilla to one of the burros. Ile ate it solem- 
lv. The boys were overwhelmed. They ran into their 
house and ¢ame out with a stack, the family’s supply 
for the day. One by one the leathery paneakes dis 
appeared. ‘‘Look, Sefora!l’’ cried the smaller boy 
delightedly. ‘‘Hle eats tortillas, just like us!” 


“Of course!’ said his older brother loftily. ‘Ie 
is au Mexican!”’ 


Mexican Agriculture and Rural Industry 
Continued from page 12 


10 million acres. Irrigation, however, beeomes more 
costly as the programm moves beyond the more acecessi- 
ble water sources. To complete the remaining three- 
quarters of the national irrigation plan, according to a 
1950 estimate cited by the United Nations study, it 
may cost 20 billion (1949) pesos over an indefinite pe- 
riod, 


Among the more promising projects is the joint 
United States-Mexican tri-dam development on the 
Rio Grande, where a 1945 treaty guarantees Mexico 
about half the available water. In 1947, the Federal 
Government inaugurated complete valley-development 
projects resembling the United States’ Tennessee Val 
ley Authority, setting up the Papaloapan and Tepal- 
catepee Commissions. The ambitious Papaloapan Val 
ley development may cost a billion pesos over two de- 
cades, to irrigate ore than a half million acres and 
power four hydroelectric plants of a quarter-million 
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p kilowatts. The plans also cover reclamation of swamps, 


flood control, navigation and transport improvements, 
and a public-health program. Communities to be built 
will absorb a half a million people. During the twel- 
ve months that ended 1 September 1951, the Federal 
2 million pesos on Tepaleatepec 
and &} millions on Papaloapan. Another, the Rio 
uerte Commission, was established to develop that 
river basin’s resources, 


(joovernment spent 


Mstimating acreage added by irrigation is diffi- 
cult, as it improves land already in cultivation and 
brings new land into cultivation. It is fairly obvious, 
however, that notwithstanding the great efforts ex- 
pended and projected, irrigation bardly can outrun 
the anticipated population increase sufficiently to 
push harvested area much above an acre per-capita, 
carcely a promising prospect considering the a 
States’ 244 acres of more fruitful lana per inhabitant 
Perhaps the greater value of irrigation in atin is 
contained in the experience that, on the whole, it 
triples vield per acre on cultivated land so improved. 
Consequently, irrigation can expand total production, 
in view of the notorious low-yield base, much more 
than it can expand total acreage in farm use. 

In addition, the Mexican government is now spon- 
soring, through loans, non-irrigated clearings; build- 
ing roads to isolated potential agricultural areas, and 
promoting interior colonization movements. Much is 
heard of the ‘push to the sea,’ colonization of the coas- 
tal tierra caliente, as another means for increasing 
acreage. Such a program, however, faces tremendous 
reclamation tasks, rendered more difficult: by tropi- 
ca! diseases, the rural Mexiean’s resistance to leaving 
his traditional tierra, and the physiological problem 
of transferring highland people to the lowlands. And 
the cost involved pecludes anything but gradual deve- 
lopment, 

Finally, and unfortunately, past and = current 
acreage additions are not net gains. Mexiean soil spe- 
cialists have estimated that erosion has rendered 12 
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per cent of the plains and 30 per cent of the slope 
lands totally unproductive. Dr, William Vogt in 1945 
called attention to a plausible estimate that onee-rich 
Oaxaca will be a desert within 50 years, and then 
added his own opinion that, barring sharp reversal of 
tendencies, ‘the major part of Mexican territory 
whithin a century will be desert, or will only be abl 
to maintain a human population at a very precarious 
level of subsistence.’ Tlaxcala, for another example, 
is eroding at a rate that foreshadows mass emigration 
from that primitive agricultural center in a few de- 
eades. Already Oaxaca has been noted by the U.N.E. 
C.L.A. 1951 report as a main area of demographic 
pressure, with population moving to newly improved 
agricultural areas. In January 1952, the first of some 
10.000 families were reported fleeing northward from 
Coahuila-Durango ‘dust bowl’ areas. 

Dr. Vogt’s estimate may exaggerate for empha- 
sis. Hlowever, even cursory observation must confirm 
that great areas have been ruined or nearly ruined by 
erosion; and every a¢re thus lost places additional 
wear on another acre searcely able to bear the fresh 
Lurden, Mexico’s soils are none too good to begin 
with; elay predominates and nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and magnesium are usually deficient. Only a nation 
wide conservation effort beyond anything yet under- 
taken can prevent erasure by erosion of gains in har- 
vested acreage through irrigation and new clearings. 


. * . 


During the Diaz regime, land monopoly eulmin- 
ated in ownership by a minute minority, with vast ex- 
panses foreign controlled, and O per cent of the rural 
population landless peons. The 1856 Ley Lerdo, a re 
form law aimed at stripping the Chureh of its landed 
estates, was disastrously interpreted by the govern 
ment as prohibiting time-honored communal village 
landholdings. Consequently, ejidos, parceled among 
inexperienced Indians, were ruthlessly gobbled up by 
speculators, adjoining haciendas, and corrupt officials. 
Diaz policy of giving portions of the terrenos baldios, 
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or uncultivated national lands, to surveying compa- 
nies degenerated into robbery of village lands where 
titles were faulty, as so many were. It was the res- 
toration of such lands to their original holders that 
the Revolution sought at first. 

Diaz indirectly admitted the seriousness of the 
égrarian problem and the related corruption and mal- 
administration of his regime in belated promises of 
cforin. Madero favored restittdion of usurped village 
ands, but preferred development of individual small- 
fo'dings with improved agricultural technology and 
‘redit. The ejido movement and expropriation and re 
distribution of land on the basis of need. rather than 
ecstoration of the usurped rights ef former owners, 
vere later developments reaching a peak under the 
Cardenas administration. Between 1915 and 1945, but 
mineipally during the Cardenas regine, the govern 
ment gave 134 million persons some 761, million aeres 
of land. But even then, nearly half the agricultural 
workers remained landless wage laborers. 

by 1940, with completion of the Cardenas prog 
eam, the pattern of Mexican land ownership through 
restitution, expropriation and redistribution, and 

Hotment of public lands—had become set. After that 
the government turned from agrarian reform to agri- 
cultural improvement as the main ‘way out’ for the 
Mexican farmer. The 1940 census figures, the most 
neu nee detailed data completely available at this 
writing, will tell the story satisfactorily. 

The ejido, a communal farm village with indivi- 
dually worked plots co-operatively managed, goes 
hbaek to both eolonial Spain and primitive Mexiean In- 
dian custom for its origins. It is the key to the re 
volutionarv change in Jand ownership. In 1940, ejJi- 
dos contained nearly a halt of Mexico's cropland and 
more than four-tenths of the people gainfully employ- 


ed in agriculture. That year about a fourth of Mexi- 


co’s total population lived on ejidos, with individual 
plots averaging about 141% acres, 


In 1940, 56.8 per cent of the 2,820,321 landhold- 


» 6) 


ings in Mexico belonged to ejidatarios, and 45.2 per 
cent were private or individual holdings. Three- 
fourths of all private holdings were small subsistence 


plots of 1214 acres or less. On the other hand, ejidata- 
rios held only 22.4 per cent of the total land, and sub- 
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sistence-plot private owners less than 1 per cent. Some 
per cent of the landholders with more than 2,500- 
acre plots had about 62 per cent of the total land, and 
the few with 100,000 acres or more held a fourth. How. 
ever, the large holdings are mostly semi-arid grazing 
lands, ineluding the big northern ranches, and other 
types not suitable for intensive family cultivation. 


This pattern has not greatly changed during the 
past ten years, despite large commercial developments. 
The facts emphasize Mexico’s farm labor surplus, abys-. 
mally low per monhour productivity in farm work, 
and the gross inadequacy of family plots. Land divi- 
sion and redistribution, the agrarian reform, has gone 
as far as it can, and perhaps too far. Mexico must 
look to other means in its struggle for nearer self- 
sufficiency in agriculture. 


Mexico’s greatest hope for expanding total agri- 
cultural production lies in increasing per-acre yield 
of various crops, some now the lowest in the world 
and all but a few below average. There is no way 
to go from rock-bottom but up. Erosion, soil deple- 
tion, intensive monoculture, inadequate and inefficient 
fertilizing, lack of plant-disease and insect control, 
poor seed, common livestock, overgrazing, primitive 
tools and cultivation methods, worker ignorance and 
prejudice, subsistence environment, weak incentives, 
parochial markets, deficient transport jand lack of ea- 
pital and eredit are among the past causes of a com- 
plex, long-negleeted condition that will require a many- 
faceted and costly cure over generations. 


The indigenous and basic corn crop is the out- 
standing example of the need for increased per-acre 
yield. Corn is Mexieo’s preponderant dietary item. 
Two-thirds of the cropland has been devoted to the 
production of corn in recent years, but the yield per 
aere on corn in Mexico is little more than a fourth 
of what it is in the United States. Mexico actually 
has been compelled to import large quantities of this 
staple and, in 1951, to deny its use for industrial pur- 
poses at home. Obviously, if Mexico could raise its 
yield substantially, as it certainly could with suffi- 
cient effort, it could supply its own needs and relea- 

perhaps several million aeres of land for the grow- 
ing of other commodities. 


The main food import item, wheat, has a yield in 
Mexico less than two-thirds of the yield in the United 
States. The vield in another food crop, potatoes, is 
slightly less than half that in the United States, and 
the rice yield is about 85 per cent in comparison, The 


barley vield is 41 per cent. 
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In favored export items, however, the showing is 
better. Mexican sugar cane yield is higher than that 
in the United States, and the tobacco and cotton yields 
are 90 per cent. In his study of rural Mexico, mainly 
based on the 1940 census, Whetten found that yields 
on ejidos in several principal crops fell below those 
on private holdings of more than 12! acres, to less 
than half on such export crops as coffee and bananas. 
And even the small private holdings of 121% acres or 
less made a better showing in value of per-ag¢re pro- 
duction that did the ejidos. 


. . * 


With gains in all seven major types of livestock, 
percentage increases in animal population from 1902 
to 1940 from 23.5 per cent in sheep to 87.7 per cent 
in hogs, with 55.9 per cent for cattle. The percentage 
increases from 1930 to 1940 range from 4.5 per cent 
in goats to 26.4 per cent in hogs, with 15.5 per cent 
in cattle. Here again, however, a low relative yield 
is indicated by the fact that among milk cows in 19490, 
for example, only 7.9 per cent were purebred or high 
grade, including only 2.6 per cent on the ejidos, which 
generally have insufficient pasturage. Mexico imports 
large qualities of wool and powdered milk, commodi- 
ties in which it could be economically self-sufficient. 
liproving the blood lines of Mexico’s lowbred live- 
stock—not overlooking the seattering of model ran- 
ches, including notable exceptions in the north—will 
be a slow and arduous task that is not well begun. 
The poultry industry is still largely a ‘backyard’ en- 
terprise, with sizable commercial production, however, 
in Michoacan and Jalisco, 

As the yield of irrigated !and is roughly three 
times that of non-irrigated land, the past deeade’s 
achievements in irrigation have tended to increase 
per-acre yield. Meanwhile, erosion and soil depletion 
have been pressing in the other direction. Scientifie 


methods for yield improvement, coupled with a nation- 


wide soil-building and conservation campaign, must 
be employed to realize Mexico’s greatest potential for 
increased agricultural production 


* * 


Even though the inerease in agricultural income 
outpaced the inerease in national income during the 
past decade, while the relative proportion of farm = po- 
pulation declined, that expanded productivity has not 
risen far enough above subsistence levels to relieve the 
need for extensive governmental investment and cre- 
lit support. 
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The Banco Nacional de Credito Agricola y Ga- 
nadero, organized for small-holders, and the Banco 
Nacional de Credito Ejidal, for ejidatarios—aided by 
the centrol banking system, the Nacional Financiera, 
and state and loeal agencies—have fallen short of 
their announced aims in the past for several reasons, 
notwithstanding heavy outlays, The credit institutions 
have fluctuated between acting like banks and like 
social service agencies, and credit often has been con- 
fused with subsidy. Loans have concentrated too 
much in areas of the least need, often from political 
pressure, but losses have, nevertheless, been heavy. 
Credit has been extended without adequate guidance 
for its use, or before eaveation had prepared the 
ground for the purpose intended: and performance 
standards established as prerequisites to Credit, for 
example, in soil conservation practices, have been in- 
sufficient. The personnel directing credit policy has 
not been satisfactorily experienced and informed, and 
administrative costs have been too high. 


* * * 


The United Nations Eeonomie Commission for 
Latin America reported in 1951 that the volume of 
credit offered by the semi-official and private banks 
has inereased by 56 per cent from 1948 to 1950, but 
added in summation : 

‘In spite of this, about 50 percent of the credits 
to agriculture is derived from individual lenders 
charging exorbitant rates of interest. This hampers 
the accumulation of capital in farming. In spite of 
the fact that official policy tends to encourage loans 
for the production of foodstuffs, the increase in de- 
mand and the rise in prices on the world market have 
changed the flow of credit including that of official 
institutions—toward the finaneing of agriculture for 
export.”’ 

The ejidos operate under the most unsatisfactory 
credit conditions, with official loans often regarded as 
subsidies for this favored agricultural institution. The 
private lender at usurious rates finds most of his 
helpless victims on the ejidos. 
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Generally, crop loans aggregate about half the 
total value of Mexico’s harvest in a given farm year. 
The sources, in a recent example, are about 50 per 
cent from semi-official banks at 6 per cent annually, 
1 per cent from private banks at 12 per cent an- 
nually, and about 55 per cent from individual len- 
ders at 10 to 20 per cent monthly. Improved credit 


sources are essential to increased farm income, c¢api- 
tal accumulation, and, henee, produetivity. The volu- 
me of agricultural credit increased from 51114 mil 


Jion we in 1948 to more than 700 millions in 1950, 
ac ling io ULN.ELCLLAA. estimates. 

The ejido bank deals with Jittle more than halt 
of the organized ejidos, according to its own data. In 
1948, its 165 million pesos in eredit were allocated 
90.9 per cent for crop loans and 6.7 per cent for im- 
provement loans, with mortgage, collateral, and di- 
reet loans accounting for the remainder. In 1949, 
$2.6 per cent of the 205 million pesos extended went 
to crop loans, 14.1 per cent to improvement loans. Cot 
ton received the largest volume of loans, with corn 
and wheat trailing. Clearance and irrigation loans, in 
1949 some 14 million PeSOS, added nearly ~OO.000 acres 
The ejido bank reportedly invested 378 million pesos 
in 1951, 208 millions for crop loans for internal eon 
sumption, ineluding corn ind wheat. It also invested 
in land clearing, irrigation, machinery, and process 
ing plants 

The Baneo Agricola, its data show, lent 115.1 mil 
lion pesos in 1948; 73.6 million for improvements and 
41.5 millions in erop loans. In 1949, the 178 million 
pesos of total eredit were divided into 85.6 millions 
for improvements and 61.7 millions for crops. Its em 
phasis, then, has heen opposite to that of the ejido 
bank 

In recent vears, its improvement loans mainly 
have gone for land clearing and well drilling, with a 
fourth devoted to tractor buying. Ilere, too, cotton, 
a major export crop in recent vears, takes first place 
in crop loans, with wheat and corn coming next. By 
1951, this bank also had further increased its lending 
capacity, and was paving more attention to domestic 
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Private bank financing goes mostly for export 
crops. The usurious loans by trade@egmen in rural vil- 
lages exploit subsistence agriculture, the weakest point 
in the Mexican agricultural credit chain. 

Expansion and improved administration of credit 
are demanded, but Mexiean agriculture also must 
have better markets, possibly price-parity protection 
against inflation, and other stimulants for higher cash 
income for self-financing. Until the basic deficiencies 
of Mexican agriculture are overcome, government- 
sponsored credit cannot do the job it is intended 
to do. 


Until further industrialization and commercializa- 
tion of the national econoiny shall provide more em- 
ployment for surplus farm population, there is little 
incentive to wide-scale mechanization on the farm. 
Furthermore, family plots are usually too small for 
such mechanization, except co-operatively, as is par 
ticularly feasible on the ejidos where financial ability 
unfortunately is lowest. Nevertheless, to improve 
acreage yield and worker productivity, Mexico must 
turn increasingly to the machine in agriculture. 

As it now stands, more than haif the plows in 
use are homemade wooden ones. Oxen, burros, and 
mules are still the main source of power and _ tran- 
sport. Machinery in use is largely primitive and ma- 
keshift, but a promising beginning is under way, es- 
pecially in the northern regions. As irrigation impro- 
ves the land, the 1951 U.N.E.C.L.A. report remarks, 
the shortage of agricultural machinery becomes the 
principal barrier to farm development, and invest- 
ments in machinery take precedence over other types 
of investment. 

That report noted twelve agricultural machinery 
factories in Mexieo. Neariy two-thirds of total pro- 
duction comes from International Harvester’s big Sal- 
tillo factory, established in 1948, where further expan 
sion is planned as demand dictates, possibly to the 
extent of export production for distribution in other 
Latin American countries 

In 1948 Nacional Financiera negotiated a 5-mil 
lion-dollar loan from the United States Export-Import 
Bank for farm machinery. Mexican imports of farm 
machinery, mostly from the United States, increased 
steadily—except for a 1942-3 wartime dip—trom 94 
million pesos in 1940 to 15214 millions in 1949. Against 
imports of less than 300 tractors in 1938, post-war 
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importation of tractors has totaled from 6 and 7 thou- 
sand annually, 

Mexico also proposes to tie up rural electrifica- 
tion with its public works for power and irrigation, 
but it needs a largeseale program to implement that 
purpose. Electrification is advanced in some spots, 
as around the Torreon-Laguna irrigated area, but na- 
tionally the task is a big ene hardly begun. 


* . * 


Further improvements in general rural education 
and in cultural missions inciuding agricultural experts, 
can be made to better farming conditions and output ; 
but Mexico must spend a great deal more than it is 
now spending on vocational agriculture schools, 
though the current amount is substantial. By 1948, 
the Ministry of Edueation had under its supervision 
thirty agricultural schools, ineluding eighteen rural 
normal sehools and twelve practical schools of agri- 
culture, with farm field work and secondary schoo! 
training 

CGeaduates may pursue higher vocational eduea- 
tion at the National School of Agriculture. School ot 
orestry, or the Veterinary School, or take govern- 
meatal grants of land and technieal aid to begin oper 
atious. That is the heart of the edueation program, 
though subjecis re'ated to aericulture are taught in 
other federal, state, and private schools, and in a minor 
degree ore available through fereign student exchan- 
ges. The program is well conceived and commendably 
administered, but it is as yet wholiy inadequate in 
seope for the job it must co. 

In addition to educating rural youth, the adult 
farm population must be reached through a nation- 
wide agricultural extension serviee, comparable to 
that operated nationally, supp'emented by state agen- 
cies, in the United States. Mexieo has made a begin- 
ning effort in this field--with soil-conservation de- 
mons'rations—but eannot do much until edueation 
wvereomes the shortage of agricultural specialists. 
That is a costly and ditticult: job; specialists must 
be trained for greatly varsing regions, ranging from 
the tropical lowlands to the eold high!ands, and the 
people to be reached ave dissimilar in language and 
eustoms, deeply rooted ain their diverse folkways. 
There is the stubborn ‘Indianism’—-the not wanting, 
or not knowing about, the things that make up mo- 
dern civilization, 

Rural social conditions inust be improved gener- 
ally to inerease farm-family produetivity and living 
standards, in regard not erly to edueation but also 
to housing, diet, sanitation, medical care, and recrea- 
tion. Rural Mexieo must be rendered more attractive 
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to its aspiring sons and daughters--now gravitating 
to urban centers, even city slums, in preference to 
farm life—if agriculture is to balance industry pro- 
perly in future economic cevelopment, as it must do 
for stability. 

Additionally, federal and state agencies must 
build a comprehensive pregram of research and ad- 
ministration in the fields of seed improvement, ero- 
sion control, soil building wnd conservation, livestock 
upbreeding, fertilization, crop diversifieation and ro- 
tation, plant-disease, and inseet control. Knowledge 
of the time and money spent on those problems in the 
United States, where conditions generally are far 
more favorable for their solutions, is enough to startle 
the imagination with what rural Mexico is up against. 
But the effort has started. 


+ * + 


Where commerecialization has concentrated on in 
dusirial and export crops, biological improvement had 
been the main concern so far toward increasing yield 
of subsistence food crops, and much ean be done in 
that respect. Sinee 1945, the Rockefeller Foundation 
has co-operated with the Ministry of Agriculture in 
fundamental research to echanee production of basic 
food crops, and in training Mexican scientists to carry 
on the work in the future. In 1947, the Maize Com 
mission was set up to increase the corn supply, with 
a budget of 4 million pesos annually (7 millions in 
1951) for a program involving both experimental 
fields and co-operation of individual farmers. The 
was then distributing some 5000 tons ot 
improved seed a year. Although the program then 
applied to less than a tenth of corn sowing, the com- 
mission believes it can be broadened to achieve a 20 
per cent inerease in the vield obtained from native 
maize. Other commissions are at work on coffee, ofi- 
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ves, sugar, and wool. The Kockefeller Foundation and 
the Institute of Agricultural Research in Mexico are 


° at work not only on hybrid corn but also on improved 
IY a { / seeds for wheat, beans, rice sesame, grass, and garden 
J Le vegetables. 


Southwest Research Institute of San Antonio ts 





A - co-operating with the Monterrey Institute of Indus- 
r e y O Uu trial Research in work with the affiliated Monterrey 


institute of Techno'ogy’s experimental farm. Armour 
a re.g ul a r Research Foundation, co-operating with the Bank of 
™ 5 Mexico, has been doing excellent work in recent years 

s- b = b in chemurgy, developing agricultural by-products and 
su scr] er uses for waste materials. Mexico also is borrowing 
j agricultural technology from such international insti- 

tutions as the United Nations Food and Agricultural 

Ss , Organization, and studying production and marketing 
to problems through other organizations, such as the In- 
ternational Federation of Agricultural Producers. This 
is where a real effort along the lines of the United 
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wae rare from 1946 to 1952. A 1951 outbreak in the Veracruz 
area postponed lifting the United States quarantine 
against live animal shipments to 1 September 1952, 
not totally adverse experience as a nineteen-plant 
packing industry developed in the north as a result 
Mexico also is expanding production of veterinary 











° medicines and biologicals, but imports still largely 
fill the needs for sueh materials. Primitive herb treat- 
| ments still prevail in many raral areas, but Mexico 
j is, nevertheless, credited with having one of the best 
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veterinary and animal-disease control program in La- 
tin Ameriea. 


For a balanced economy, Mexican agricultural 
policy should shift emphasis from quick-return export 
production to more food output to cut down food- 
stuff imports, which averaged more than a quarter 
of a billion pesos during the 1944-7 period. For ex- 
tinple, the million-bale-pius cotton crop has been 
achieved at considerable expense to potential wheat 
production, with imports of that food commodity run 
ing above a quarter of a million tons. Cotton exports 
have even been pushed recently to the point of caus 
ing fiber shortages in Mexieo’s own textile mills 
While sugar and coffee export surpluses were hailed 
in 1951, excessive corn imports were feared and indus 
trial use of the native crop curbed. And while Mexico 
City suffered a meat shortage in 1951 with inflated 
prices, the United States Department of Agriculture 
reported Mexican meat exports might double during 
the vear to some 86 million pounds. Probably a half 
a million head of live eattle have crossed the border 
during the year following the lifting of the hoot-and 
mouth quarantine. 

To the problem of such dislocations in the gene 
ral market must be added the speeifie, if complex, 
task of improving the internal market as it relates to 
agriculture, As Mexiean industrialization overtakes 
domestic consumption in an inereasing number of 
manufactured goods, the limitations of the internal 
inarket—the foundation of any stable national indus 
trial strueture—will become an ever heavier drag on 
progress. Consequently, it is imperative that efforts 
be intensifield to improve the domestie market for 
Mexiean manufacturers. Simply building more new 
plants will not be enough for sound industrialization ; 
a balance must be struck with agriculture. 

In the United States, the national market for in 
dustrial goods now embraces virtually the entire po 
pulation. In Mexieo, that market at the present time 
covers probably ne more than a fifth of the 26 mil 
lion people. The great majority of the population re 
mains in a subsistence existence, patronizing almost 
exclusively what Tannenbaum aptly terms * parochial 
markets.” Less than half the population, for example, 
enter the commereial market for so common a neces 
SITV as shoes, 

The expected growth of the wage-earner and ur 
ban middle classes, concurrently with industrialization, 
no doubt will expand the effective internal market, 
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but not enough; and that factor has been minimized 
by inflation’s presure on real income. Nor can for- 
eign trade, even as most optimistically foreseen, brid- 
ge the broad gap. Rural Mexico must be developed 
into a national market for manufactured goods if a 
strong industrial structure is to emerge. In this field 
lie the worst shortcomings of current Mexican econo- 
mie policy. 

In addition to the efforts already mentioned, Me- 
xico must build almost from seratch an extensive net- 
work of hard-surfaced tarm-to-market roads, along 
with trunk-highway development and continuing rail- 
road rehabilitation and extension. The entire distri- 
bution system must be overhauled and expanded, along 
with development of dispersed storage and refriger- 
ation facilities. In faet, us Sanford A. Mosk eaution- 
ed in an earlier study of the industrial revolution in 
Mexico, ‘the rate of industrial development must be 
linked to the rate of agricu!tural development.’ Other- 
wise, the result will be a gravely and chronieally unba- 
lanced economy provoking instability as well as  so- 
elal hardships. The Inter-American Social and Econo- 
mie Council reached a similar conclusion in 1950, in 
a general statement on Latin America which applies 
with full force to Mexico: 

The inability of the agricultural sectors to pro 
vide flows of foodstuffs that may permit the rise of 
an effective demand for manufactured produets with- 
out resort to inflation, is common to all the countries 
with the exception of Argeitina... The estal.lishment 
of domestic manufacturins industries must be coor 
dinated with measures aimed at increasing agricultu- 
ral outputs.’’ 

World trade abnormalities temporarily favorable 
to the Mexican agricultural economy and the slack 
vet to be taken up in meeting domestic demand for 
manufactured goods may postpone the impact of the 
evils unherent in the present situation, but inevitably 
the problem must be faced squarely. Unless it is sa- 
tisfactorily solved, Mexico may be awakened rudely 
from its dream of a prosperous future through indus- 
trialization, 
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